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THE MARCHING MORROWS. 





BY BLISS CARMAN. 
Now gird thee well for courage, 
My knight of twenty year, 
Against the marching morrows 
That fill the world with fear! 


Yet fear thou not! if haply 
Chou be the kingly one, 
They’ ll set thee in their vanguard 
To lead them round the sun. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


When you go away for the summer va- 
cation, take a good supply of suffrage lit- 
erature with you for distribution. 








<3 — ———- 


Have you secured your ticket for the 
May Festival? 
— =e 

A meeting in opposition to equal suf- 
frage was held in the vestry of Berkeley 
Temple, Boston, last Monday evening. It 
was primarily a meeting of Miss Mary E. 
Dyer’s Current Events class, but invita- 
tions were sent to all the working girls’ 
clubs, and the meeting was open to all 
women interested. About 70 gathered— 
most of them it is said, members of the 
Suffrage Association or of the Anti-Snuf- 
frage Association, with a small sprinkling 
of working girls. In the absence of Mrs. 
Barrett Wendell, who was to have pre- 
sided, Miss Dyer took the chair, and she 
and Miss Heloise E. Hersey and Mrs. A. 
J. George addressed the meeting, and tried 
to prove that working women ought not 
to want to vote. 





The gist of their argument may be 
summed up as follows: The great ma- 
jority of American women are bad and 
“highly unintelligent.’ Weare good and 
intelligent, but we are in the minority. 
The ballot would not benefit the working 
women; but even if it would benefit us 
personally, we ought to oppose it, because 
it would be such an injury to our ‘beloved 
country” to bring in the majority of wom- 
en, who would vote so much less virtu- 
ously and intelligently than the average 
man, The fervent appeal to women to 
keep away from the ballot box in the 
name of patriotism was both funny and 
pathetic. 





Under the title ‘‘Woman Suffrage is 
Here to Stay,’? the Colorado Springs 
Gazette says: ‘‘We notice that some 
Coloradoans are ex pressing opinions unfa- 
vorable to woman suffrage. If there are 
any persons in the State who feel particu- 
larly aggrieved because women may vote 
here, they certainly have a right to make 
their opinions known, and the Eastern 
hewspapers are sure to give plenty of 
Space to such ‘evidences’ that equal suf- 
frage isa failure in Colorado. But there 
is not the least chance in the world that 
an amendment for the repeal of woman 
suffrage will ever be submitted to Colo- 
tado voters, and even less chance that it 
would ever receive their approval. The 
People of Colorado are on the whole very 
Well satisfied with the present condition 
of the suffrage laws. They have not 


gratitude of all who 


sure, and no one with any large amount 
of sense expected they would. Butitisa 
fair statement, of which abundant proof 
is available, that in many ways woman 
suffrage has been and is a salutary and a 
beneficial influence and factor in the polit- 
ical life of our State. Woman suffrage 
has come to Colorado to stay, and any 
other view of the matter is a waste of 
time.” 


ee 


MARIE E. ZAKRZEWSKA, M.D. 

One of the pioneer women doctors of 
America, founder of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, and 
for nearly forty years a director and phy- 
sician there, died on May 12 at her home 
in Jamaica Plain, Mass. The following 
sketch of her life was written by her acso- 
ciate and friend, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
than whom no one can be better qualified 
to speak of her: 

When we think of Dr. Marie Elizabeth 
Zakrzewska in connection with the New 
England Hospital, we recognize how{won- 
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NEW ENGLAND 


derfully all the paths of her life led her 
to this very spot. 

It is to her that the idea and the fulfil- 
ment of the work are both due, and all 
the varied experiences of her life had 
fitted her to assist in that education of 
women as physicians which has now 
spread so widely, not only throughout 
our own country, but in almost every part 
of the civilized world. Born and educated 
in Berlin, Prussia, Dr. Zakrzewska began 
her medical studies and her practical ex- 
perience in a hospital at a very early age. 
At that time the practice of the profes- 
sion was not open to women in Germany, 
and she looked across the water for the 
fuller opportunities and wider activity 
which then had opened to women in 
America in 1847, and which she felt to be 
needful to her own work. 

The Western Reserve Medical School of 
Cleveland at that time admitted women. 
She went thither, and gained there a com- 
mand of the English language so neces- 
sary to her, while she continued the pro- 
fessional studies already familiar to her, 


pital department for medical ¥; 
and obstetric cases. Afterthree | 
years she severed her connec- f 
tion with the medical school, | 
and, the great value of clinical 7 
instruction having been proved, 
friends joined herinestablishing | 
our present “New England | 
Hospital,’’ for the special pur- | 
pose of affording such instruc i 
tion to women college gradu- | 
ates. Her previous experience { 
in hospital life was all-important 
in organizing the new institu- 
tion, and as director she took 
an active part in the business 
affairs as well as in the medical 
management of the hospital. 
Her large private medical prac- 
tice gave her a wide acquain- 
tance with influential people 
whose interest in the institution 
contributed to its permanent 
support. As attending physi- 


cian, she took her full share of 
all the daily duty of the hospi- 
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HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


tal, while her instruction 
were of the greatest value to the internes 
who were preparing for future service. 

As presiding officer,she still retained her 
influence in all the professional work, and 
she was always ready to afford young stu- 
dents her advice and assistance in their 
professional career. 

A sound intellect, and a large and sym- 
pathetic heart unselfishly devoted to the 
service of humanity, and especially to the 
welfare of her own sex, have made her 
service in Boston for thirty-seven years 
an incalculable blessing to thousands of 
women whom she has helped to a life of 
health, usefulness and happiness, 

Mrs. Cheney, in an interview for the 
Woman’s JournNAL, adds from memory 
some other interesting particulars, 

Dr. Zakrzewska was a woman of re- 





merry 


and counsel {| She 





markable ancestry. She was descended 
on one side from a gipsy queen. Her 
father was a Pole, and had large pos: | 
sessions in Poland, which she might have | 





and there received her degree as M, D, 
This medical school 
afterward withdrew 
the privilege it had 
extended to women 
because the Pennsyl- 
vania College for 
women was greatly 
enlarged; but if in 
this short period it 
had done nothing 
but put its profes- 
sional seal upon this 
one woman’s work, 
it would deserve the 


have since profited 
by her life and exper- 
ience. 

She went to New 
York and engaged 
with the pioneers, 
Drs. Elizabeth and 
Emily Blackwell, in 
the establishment of 
the New York In- 
firmary for Women 
and Children. Vis- 
iting Boston in 1856 
for the purpose of 
raising funds for the 
new undertaking, she became known to 
many persons interested in the medical 
education of women, and: was offered 
a position as professor in the Female 
Medical College. 

She would take the position only on 
condition that clinical instruction should 





brought the political millennium, to be 








be provided for, and she organized a hos- 
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claimed; but it would have been so ex. | 
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MARIE F. ZAKRZEWSKA, M.D, 


other work, as he was 
liable at any time to be 
recalled, This reduced 
the family to poverty. 
Marie’s mother went 
into a government in- 
stitution for the train- 
ing of midwives, and 
had to live in a given 
‘quarter of the town, 
which was assigned to 
her as her field of work, 
She rented a house, 
meaning to take lodg- 
but no lodgers 
came, Marie vividly 
remembered one Satur- 
day evening when her 
mother came home and 
found the children all 
crying, frightened by 
A great thunderstorm. 
able to bring home only 
one dollar to carry them over Sunday; 
and she sank into a chair and burst 
into tears. Little Marie, the oldest of the 
children, was about ten years old. She 
did her best to comfort the tired mother, 
and said that she would herself go out 
aud buy the food for Sunday, laying out 
the small sum of money to the best ad- 
vantage. Marie early became a care- 
taker. She used to study her lessons for 
school, knit, and rock the cradle, all at 
the same time. 

Marie helped her mother in her work as 
a midwife. She began early to take an 
interest in medicine, and went into a hos- 
pital while still extremely young. One of 
the professors was very friendly. He told 
her that she might study medicine with 
him, and that he would get leave from the 
government to have her take a degree. 
But one day, when she came to the hospi- 
tal, she found it hung with black, and 
learned that her friend the professor had 
suddenly died. It was after this that she 
went to America, 

While she was studying in Cleveland, 
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NEW ENGLAND HOSPITAL—ANOTHER BUILDING. 


pensive (involving the payment of heavy 
taxes, etc.) that she never did. 

Her father was at Berlin, serving in the 
Prussian army, when a Polish insurrec- 
tion broke out. For some expression of 
sympathy with it, he was suspended from 
the army, on a small fraction of his pay, 
but was not allowed to engage in any 





Mrs, Caroline M. Severance became one 
of her best friends. 

After she went to New York she had a 
very hard struggle to live. Her sister 
joined her, and for atime they supported 
themselves by knitting. But more pros- 
perous days were in store for her. 

(Concluded on page 156.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. LAuRA B, Evans has been nom- 
inated on the Republican ticket for trustee 
of the Illinois State University. 

Mrs. Fanny H. GAFFNEY, ex-president 
of the National Council of Women, has 
become the editor-in-chief of Truth, a 
popular weekly magazine of New York. 
It is now to be devoted to news and 
comment on matters pertaining to wom- 
en’s clubs and other organizations. 

Mrs. Jennie C, DuNKEL of Denver, 
bas been appointed by Governor Orman to 
the board ef control of the Colorado 
State Industrial School for Girls in place 
of Mrs, Blanche L, Delaplaine, who has 
left the State. Mrs. Thera Satterlee, su- 
perintendent of schools in Teller County, 
has been appointed a member of the 
Greeley State Normal examining board. 

Miss CLEMENCIA Lopez has promised 
to address the annual meeting of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion on **The Condition of Women in the 
Philippines,’’ on the evening of Thursday, 
May 29, unless she should be summoned 
to Washington at that time to testify be- 
fore the Congressional Committee on the 
Philippines. 

Miss VipA GoLpsteIn of Australia 
was persuaded to let herself be photo- 
graphed while in Boston, and Notman has 
succeeded in getting an excellent likeness 
of her. She looks as wide-awake and 
alert asa handsome young terrier. The 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL Office has been pre- 
sented with a copy, which stands on the 
mantel and is much admired. The pic- 
ture, cabinet size, may be ordered from 
Notman & Co., 3 Park St., Boston; smooth 
finish, 50 cents; platinum, $1.00. 

Mrs. JULIA WARD Howe was the guest 
of honor at the entertainment given last 
Sunday evening at Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, by the Brainworkers’ League, 
a new organization formed fur the benefit 
of authors, journalists, painters and 
sculptors, It was the first public affair 
under the direction of the League. Mrs. 
Howe read a paper on the ‘Ethical Office 
of the Drama,”’ and recited her famous 
battlehymn. Edwin Markham spoke on 
the ‘*Power of the Ideal.” 

Mrs. AURORA QuINN is the ‘*Tombs 
Angel’ of Denver. She is carrying on 
the line of work pursued so successfully 
by the late Mrs, Foster in New York, de- 
voting ber life to helping criminal women. 
The sheriff has appointed her one of his 
deputies, and she will act as probationary 
officer. Instead of sending new offenders 
against the law to jail for committing 
some petty crime, and thus throwing 
them in contact with people who will de- 
stroy whatever good is in them, the court 
will put them under the care of Mrs. 
Quinn, They will have to report to her 
at stated intervals, and she will see to it 
that they do not abuse the privileges 
granted them. 

Mrs. PEARY has been commissioned by 
the Geographical Society to carry its 
gold medai to her husband, the explorer, 
who is supposed to be now somewhere 
near the North Pole. At the recent meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, President Angelo 
Heilprin of the Geological Society said, 
holding in his hand the golden disc of the 
Kane medal: ‘Our embarrassment in 
trying to give a present to a man hun- 
dreds of miles away is now happily 
solved. Lieutenant Peary, who could not 
be here, is represented by his better half. 
Mrs. Peary has stood at this end of the 
line, carrying to her husband not only 
provisions, but the love and encourage- 
ment which give a man strength. She 
will shortly sail to join him again. I do 
not see why Mrs. Peary has not a full 
right to our medal, anyhow.’ Mrs. 
Peary, whose aspect told nothing of the 
dangers and hardships she had faced, was 
greeted with applause from every corner 
of the New Century drawing rooms as she 
rose to respond. She said simply: “In 
behalf of the lieutenant, as well as in my 
own, [thank-you. This is but another 
evidence of your appreciation of my hus- 
band’s unselfish efforts. I will take it to 
him next June, and if he lives I shall put 
it in his hand with your love and the mes- 
sages he will so value.’’ When Mrs. 
Peary sails for the North Pole to help her 
husband, nobody suggests that a woman’s 
place is at home. But when a woman 
wishes to go fifteen minutes’ walk side by 
side with her husband to another kind of 
poll in order to cast a ballot for a munici- 
pal policy that will surround him and her 
children with better sanitary conditions— 
then that threadbare half-truth is sure to 





be flaunted at her from every side, 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


At the recent annual meeting of Mount 
Holyoke alumnz in New York, the oldest 
member present was a student under 
Mary Lyon in 1844, and women who were 
roommates at the famous school back in 
the fifties and sixties sat beside girls who 
were graduated Jast year. 

The records of the year showed that the 
Association has added $300 to its $10,000 
to endow the Elizabeth Bardwell Gradu- 
ate Fellowship Fund. This fund now 
amounts to over $5,000, and is being util- 
ized by a graduate student, The Associa- 
tion has given $59 to the American School 
at Athens and $100 to the art department 
at Mount Holyoke. The committee in 
charge of placing the name of Mary Lyon 
in the Hall of Fame reported progress. 
Miss Day, chairman of the educational 
committee, reported the recitation rooms 
at Mount Holyoke badly crowded, great 
need of a new library, and need of addi- 
tional furnishings in Wilder Hall. She 
also spoke of the adoption at Mount Hol- 
yoke of the intercollegiate entrance exam- 
inations, which are much more difficult 
than those formerly used. She strongly 
commended the new system of raising the 
educational standards, and condemned 
the practice in vogue in many places of 
admitting by certificate. 





Bates College deserves the cordial help 
of all friends of equal rights. Here col- 
lege spirit and tradition make labor hon- 
orable, and the faculty find one of their 
highest pleasures in helping young men 
and young women to solve the problem of 
ways and means, The first woman to 
graduate from Bates worked her way 
through college, and afterwards became a 
professor in Vassar. The womenat Bates 
to-day have the same energy and scholarly 
ambition, and most of them are largely 
—some of them wholly—self-dependent. 
The college has a beautiful campus of fifty 
acres, and an ideal site upon a detached 
lot of several acres, where it is greatly de- 
sired to build a dormitory and gymnasium 
for the young women. While other needs 
are urgent, this is imperative. The first 
college on the Atlantic seaboard to admit 
women, and now registering one hundred 
and thirty women students, Bates is the 
only college receiving women that has no 
building for their special use. Most of 
these young women are struggling with 
limited means. They should have at a 
cost suited to their circumstances rooms 
convenient, healthful, and near the col- 
lege. Fully eighty of them are placed at 
a serious disadvantage by the lack of such 
a building, while the work of the college 
is the more embarrassed as the number of 
such students increases. The sum of 
$50,000 will accomplish the purpose. 
Subscriptions, large or small, may be sent 
to President George C. Chase, Lewiston, 
Me.; or to Henry B. Day, care of R. L. 
Day & Co., 40 Water Street, Boston. Col, 
T. W. Higginson says: ‘Bates took the 
lead of all the colleges in New England in 
admitting women. This entitles it to the 
special sympathy of al] who are interested 
in the higher education of women.”’ 


The first woman to graduate from Ober- 
lin College was in the class of 1838. In 
1839 there were six young women in the 
class. It is said that Mrs, Sarah Capen 
Putnam, of Wichita, Kan., is now the only 
survivor. Another member of that class, 
who died in 1893, was Catherine Payn 
Moore Barrows, the mother of the pres. 
ent honured president of Oberlin. 


Miss Annie L, Young, the instructor in 
astronomy at Mount Holyoke, has been 
working this half-year at the University 
of Chicago, studying physical optics and 
mathematical astronomy. This summer 
she will work at the Yerkes observatory. 
Several improvements will be made in the 
college observatory during the summer, 
A large new lecture room and a room for 
portable instruments will be added, and 
heating apparatus, hot and cold water and 
electricity will be put in. 

To-day 150 young men and young wom- 
en from the University of Chicago will 
take part in the first attempt at a revival 
of Elizabethan plays in the West. They 
present ‘‘The Case is Altered,’’ by Ben 
Jonson, in the Auditorium. Miss Cathe- 
rine Gordon has been chosen to play the 
part of Queen Elizabeth. 


Miss Caroline Hazard, president of 
Wellesley, and Miss Ellor E. Carlisle, the 
new supervisor of the Boston public 
schools, were guests on the annual ladies’ 
night of the Boston Sub-Masterse’ Club at 
the Vendome. Miss Hazard described the 
impressions she had received at what she 
considered three of the most notable re- 
cent academic occasions in the history of 
America--the Yale celebration, the in- 
stallation of Ira Remsen as the head of 
Johns Hopkins University, and the recent 
induction of Nicholas Murray Butler into 
the presidency of Columbia College. For 





the first time, she said, women took part 
in this kind of a college celebration. 


Miss Mary A. Laing, B. A., Cornell Uni- 
versity, has been appointed to the peda- 
gogics department at Wellesley for the 
rest of the year since the resignation of 
Miss Carlisle. Miss Laing has studied at 
the University of Chicago and in Germany, 
and has taught in the Oswego Normal 
School and in Froebel Academy, the 
work of which she organized and superin- 
tended for several years. 

President Mary E. Woolley of Mount 
Holyoke lately visited Oberlin College 
and made an address. She attended the 
ceremonies connected with a new college 
custom just introduced into Oberlin. 
President Barrows offered to the young 
women of the senior class the use of the 
steps of the Library Building for songful 
and social purposes. The young women, 
in their caps and gowns, took possession 
of the steps, and after a brief address and 
a brief poem by Miss Wilson and Miss 
Button of the class, sang a number of 
original college songs in the presence of a 
large company of students and teachers. 
Then they gave President Woolley the 
Mount Holyoke college cheer, much to 
her surprise. Miss Woolley had two re- 
ceptions, one at President Barrows’s new 
home and one at Baldwin Cottage, given 
by Dr. Alice Luce, dean of the women’s 
department. 

With a reunion of the alumnz of Mary 
Atkins’ School and Mills College, its suc- 
cessor, Founder’s Day was lately cele- 
brated as a semi-centennial anniversary at 
Mills College, Oakland, Cal. This insti- 
tution was founded June 1, 1852, at Beni- 
cia, by Miss Susan August Lord. Soon 
after it passed to Miss Mary Atkins, a 
pioneer educator, who conducted this, 
the first Protestant school for women in 
California, until 1865. Then Dr. and Mrs. 
Mills took charge, removing in 1871 to 
the present site in the hills back of Oak- 
land. At first there was one small build- 
ing in a cow pasture. Now there are six 
large structures surrounded by a beauti- 
ful park. Among the speakers at the re- 
union were Luella Clay Carson, head of 
the English department of the University 
of Oregon, who spoke on ‘‘College Women 
of the Pacific Coast,’’ and Mrs. Lizzie Fisk 
Pearl, Superintendent of Schools of Yolo 
County, Cal., and a graduate of Benicia, 
who gave interesting reminiscences. 





The Salem Female Academy and Col- 
lege of Winston, N. C., one of the oldest 
schools for girls in this country, is prepar- 
ing to celebrate its 100th anniversary on 
May 22. It is said that in 1802, when it 
was organized, there was not a single 
school in the South for the higher educa- 
tion of young women, and the schools of 
this class in the whole United States num 
bered less than five. Ten thousand and 
more young women have been instructed 
in the school. Several times the gradu- 
ates have graced the White H ouse, as was 
the case with Mrs. James K. Polk, and 
Mrs. Patterson, who presided over the 
White House during the administration 
of her father, Andrew Johnson. Mrs. 
Stonewall Jackson is an honored alumna 
of the school. 

A young woman studying at the Ohio 
State University writes in a private letter 
to a relative: 

“Yesterday the young women of the 
University gave an open lesson in the 
gymnasium. Heretofore no male guests 
have been invited, but this time the girls 
were given invitations for their fathers 
and mothers and sisters and brothers; 
and you would have been surprised to see 
how many girls adopted brothers for the 
occasion, Even the Spanish South Ameri- 
cans had sisters.”’ F. M. A. 


—_—- 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The People’s Church of Adrian, Mich., 
has lately installed Rev. Emeline Harring- 
ton. The church was organized and the 
building erected two years ago through 
the untiring efforts of Rev. Eliza Tupper 
Wilkes, whose occasional services in 
Adrian were the means of uniting the 
liberal elements of the community. Mrs. 
Wilkes sent a cordial letter of greeting 
and congratulation from Los Angeles, 
Cal., where she has been for a year, com- 
mending to each other the people and 
their first resident minister. The sermon 
was preached by Rev. R. W. Boynton, of 
Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn., who as- 
sured the new minister of the confidence 
and support of the whole Unitarian body. 

Rather than run down a woman who 
had suddenly started across the street, 
Rev. B. F. Boller, of Cleveland, O., 
wrecked his wheel and himself on the 
curbstene. He was severely injured, and 
it will be some time before he can resume 
his duties. The following Sunday morn- 
ing Mrs. Boller appeared in the pulpit, 
and gave the people a sound discourse on 





the reciprocal duties of parents and chil- 
dren, She has been invited to act as pas- 
tor pro tem, until her husband’s recovery. 
Mrs. Boller says she shall preach on the 
practical duties of Christianity. 


For the first time in the history of the 
Congregational Church, the degree of 
bachelor of divinity has been conferred on 
@ woman. Miss Florence A. Fensham, 
dean of the American College for Girls at 
Constantinople, was honored with that 
title at the annual convocation of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary in the first 
Congregational Church. Rev. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan of London was among those 
who made addresses. Dr. J. H. George, 
president of the seminary, conferred the 
degree. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dean Eliza M. Mosher of the women’s 
department of the University of Michigan 
has tendered her resignation, to take 
effect next October, and will resume her 
medical practice in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
association with her cousin, Dr. Burr Bur- 
ton Mosher. She left Brooklyn six years 
ago to take her present place. 

Miss Petea B. Toral, of Puebla, Mexico, 
who has been studying medicine in Cin- 
cinnati, O., has passed her final examina- 
tions with marked success. She will soon 
go to Guanajuato, Mexico, as a medical 
missionary. During her four years of 
study she has lived in the Deaconess 
Home, and she is thoroughly trained for 
work, 





A MAN’S VIEW OF THE BIENNIAL. 
Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen of West Newton, 
Mass., has received a letter from a well- 
known Boston man, now travelling in the 
West. He writes from Los Angeles: 
‘In Flagstaff we had a most interesting 
time among lava beds and exhausted vol- 


canos, petrified forests and cliff dwellings, ’ 


splendid pine forests and terrific Arizona 
rainstorms, which latter have the pecul- 
iarity of leaving you dry but blinding you 
with sand and dust. We also gave four 
days to the Grand Cafion of Arizona, the 
foremost natural wonder of the world. 
Now we are here in the Babel of women’s 
voices. The town is full of ‘it, and good 
strong voices they are, uttering more 
common sense and good thoughts in the 
direction of social improvements than I 
have heard from a like large communion 
of males at any time. I begin to think 
that we men will have to ‘hustle’ not to 
fall behind the women in directing the 
progressive movements of. the social 
world,”’ 





INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL NOTES. 


“The Life and Work of the Women of 
Canada”’ has been received through the 
courtesy of the Council Secretary. It is a 
most valuable history of the achievements 
of women, and suggests what a wise thing 
it would be if other governments would fol- 
low the example of Canada, and secure 
similar data. It is a lamentable fact that, 
in the histories of all nations, women are 
largely ignored. The Ladies’ Magazine of 
Toronto, of recent date, devotes several 
columns to the excellent practical work 
of the various Women's Councils of Can- 
ada, 

The report of the annual meeting held in 
London, Ontario, May 1901, has been re- 
ceived. It fills nearly 200 pages, and con- 
tains numerous illustrations of the officers, 
delegates and pleasant features of the 
occasion. The President, Lady Taylor, 
was in the chair, and letters of greeting 
were received from the honorary presi- 
dent, the Countess of Minto, and also the 
advisory president, the Countess of Aber- 
deen, who sent a box of ivy leaves from 
Haddo House, Scotland, as badges for the 
delegates. An address of love and loyalty 
was sent to Queen Alexandra, signed by 
25,000 names. The program of the meet- 
ings, which continued five days, coversa 
large range of human activities, for the 
uplifting and betterment of mankind,— 
education, philanthropies, charities, clubs, 
libraries, arts, sciences, handicrafts, agri- 
culture, house-keeping, child-traning, etc. 
If one were asked what the Council of 
Women represents, it would be a sufficient 
answer merely to point to the proceedings 
of this convention. 

COUNCIL OF 

Our young sister of Argentina shall 
speak through the press chairman, Signo- 
ra Catalina A. de Bourel, Suipacha 282, 
Buenos Ayres. Senora de Bourel is edi- 
tor of a sixteen-page monthly paper 
called La Columna del Hogar, or, as the 
English would say, the Home Journal. Its 
first page is illustrated with a flower- 
twined column and two lovely children in 
a garden. One number contains, as a foil 
to the Paris fashion plates, a half-page 
picture of a handsome banquet, with 
flower-laden table, given to four young 
women who had just been graduated by 
the University with the degree of Filosofia 
y Letras, doctor of philosophy and letters. 


ARGENTINA, 





It was the first exclusively feminine ban- 
quet ever given in that country, and the 
picture was just such as might have been 
taken in London or New York. 

Senora de Bourel writes that their press 
committee is composed of thirteen mem- 
bers, all distinguished as editors, writers, 
or directors of schools, and it includes two 
of the graduates before mentioned. Each 
member will devote herself to a special 
study of some phase of the movement for 
the progress of women, and each month 
will forward a communication to the Press 
Committee. The first of these has just 
been received from Senorita Ana Pintos, 
the secretary and a well-known author. I 
regret that limited space will not permit 
its entire production. Two events, she 
says, have alarmed those who are un- 
willing to realize that there exist an in- 
finite number of Argentine women ready 
to arm themselves by study and technical 
preparation with the means of fighting 
the hard and continued battle of earning 
honorably their daily bread. She speaks 
then of the graduation of the women 
mentioned above, two of whom received 
the highest rank it is possible for the 
University to give, and she furnishes a 
brief resumé of tiis thesis presented by 
the young doctors, Each makes a com- 
piete volume of about 200 pages, and is a 
remarkable example of woman’s mental 
capacity. 

The second event was the banquet, 
which marked an epoch, and attracted 
wide attention, with its toasts and speech- 
es and the promise that it should be made 
an annual occurrence, 

The latest number of Revista del Consejo 
Nacional de Mujeres contains about fifty 
pages relating to Council matters, mem- 
oranda received and sent, accounts of 
meetings, reports from various societies. 
etc. The Standard of Buenes Ayres, pub- 
lished in English, devotes nearly four col- 
umns to a report of the National Council 
prepared by its corresponding secretary, 
Senora Joan Thomson de Raynes, and a 
paper read by her. Argentina sets a noble 
example to other countries. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN 

AND IRELAND. 

The most comprehensive report of 120 
pages has been received of the Council 
meeting held in London Oct. 29, and also 
the ‘‘Occasional’’ paper of January, 1902. 
They are a fine tribute to the secretary 
and editing committee. The amount of 
work which they show the committee has 
done is almost bewildering. The presi- 
dent, the Hon. Mrs. Arthur T. Lyttleton, 
in her opening address, outlined the won- 
derful possibilities of the Council, and 
the able reports of the various sections 
show how nearly these are being realized. 

A resolution was moved, supported by 
strong speeches, and adopted, that the 
exclusion of women from the London 
Borough Councils is a hindrance to the 
well-being of the community, and depri- 
vation of civil rights, and that, in view of 
past services of women, the passing of a 
bill to remove the disability is of urgent 
importance, 

A resolution was carried that ‘the 
Council recommend to all its branches 
that every effort be made to have women 
appointed as police matrons and watchers, 
so that women prisoners may no longer 
be left in charge of men at police stations 
and in infirmary wards.”’ 

It was resolved to try to secure such 
action that all future bills giving fresh 
power to existing education authorities 
shall have a provision making women eli- 
gible to serve on these authorities. (It 
seems to me, from the context, that some 
new legislation is threatened, taking the 
election of school boards from the people 
and vesting it in the Borough and County 
Councils.) 

A great deal of attention was given to 
the laws dealing with inebriate women, 
which, it was resolved, needed amend- 
ment, Great regret was expressed that 
the bill forbidding children under sixteen 
to fetch alcoholic liquor from a public 
house had been amended to make the age 
fourteen, and that they could still do this 
if the vessel were corked and sealed, thus 
continuing to allow them to go to the pub- 
lic houses, and defeating the principal ob- 
ject which was desired. 

It was resolved to keep on urging a bill 
for the education and supervision of mid- 
wives, through whose ignorant practice at 
present hundreds of women die annually. 
A number of valuable reports were re- 
ceived from the committees on work 
among children, on industries, and on do- 
mestic science, 

The Lady Battersea was elected presi- 
dent. This will be pleasant news to the 
many delegates to the International Coun- 
cil of 1899 who enjoyed the hospitality of 
her beautiful home, Surrey House, Marble 
Arch, 

NATIONAL 

The press chairman, Miss Joanna W. A. 
Naber, writes from Amsterdam that the 
work for women is quietly growing. 
The Bureau of Information established by 
the National Society for Women’s Labor 


COUNCIL OF HOLLAND, 








has pleasant quarters at The Hague, in 
charge of a most competent manager, 
Miss Marie Jungius. The inquiries come 
pouring in as to the training, the pay, the 
manner of living, and other points cop. 
nected with working-women. 

In The Hague a great petition has been 
circulated by the National Women’s Soci- 
ety for Social Purity, asking for the sup. 
pression of the houses of ill-repute. Not. 
withstanding the general reluctance to 
notice this subject, a large number of sig- 
natures have been obtained, and wil! be 
presented to the proper authorities. 

In Amsterdam a campaign has begun in 
behalf of the overworked and underpaid 
telephone girls, and several favorable 
changes have been made. 

The home of “Queen William,”’ found. 
ed in Amsterdam a year ago by the Dutch 
division of the Union Internationale deg 
Amies de la Jeune Fille, is becoming pop- 
ular. Seamstresses and domestic servants 
are regular visitors to the weekly reun- 
ions. A home for lady teachers and stu- 
dents, opened last autumn, was filled 
directly. Clubs and a little restaurant 
are connected with it, and the whole is q 
great success, 

The hearts of all the Dutch women, 
however, are filled with sadness over the 
war in South Africa, and the efforts of 
many are directed toward alleviating its 
sorrows. 

Miss Naber says that the statement of 
the passage of laws allowing women to 
act as guardians of orphans, and giving 
mothers and fathers equal guardianship of 
their children, is not correct, as they have 
not been passed, but are still pending, 
She states that she was able to have a 
considerable part of the Council Bulletin 
placed as a leading editorial in one of the 
largest daily papers, and that it is being 
quoted in other periodicals. 

The National Council held its annual 
meeting in Rotterdam, April 2 and 3, 
and hospitably invited members of other 
Councils. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF DENMARK, 

Through the courtesy of Froken Henni 
Forchhammer, we learn that in January 
the Council sent a petition to the Lower 
House of the Rigsdag, asking an amend- 
ment to the Sick Club Act, providing that 
those clubs which give help to their mem- 
bers during confinement may be reim- 
bursed by the State for half of the ex- 
pense, provided that the local authorities 
will refund one-fourth. It is further 
asked that this help be brought to the 
women in their own homes, by other 
women willing to undertake the task, and 
that it be paid tu the mothers themselves, 
and the receipt given by them. This was 
signed by nearly all the associations form- 
ing the Council, and by twenty-eight 
other women’s associations in all parts of 
the country, and representing all classes 
of society. The reasons for it are obvious, 
It was referred to the Finance Committee. 

The Information Bureau of the Council 
has set apart a special time for giving free 
advice to such women as to what kind of 
help (other than poor relief) they can get 
for themselves and new-born babies. 

A church bill has been introduced into 
the Lower House, proposing to give men 
and women over twenty-five years equal 
suffrage in new vestries. Thus far the 
bill has met with approval from all sides. 
Its proposal, however, to exclude servants 
has aroused the opposition of the Maid 
Servants’ Association. They have held 
crowded meetings, adopted resolutions 
against being classed with criminals, and 
sent a petition to the Folkthing. Public 
sentiment is against this clause. (Dis- 
patches to the United States say that, 
aided by the Social Democrats, the asso- 
ciation scored a victory, and that in the 
election of the new parish councils, the 
domestic servants will have a vote.) 

Froken Forchhammer sends a copy of 
the oldest woman’s paper published in 
Denmark, the organ of the oldest woman’s 
organization, which contains a picture 
and a sketch of Fredrika Bremer, 4 
sketch of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and 
one of the International Press Bulletins. 

Froken Forchhammer speaks of the en- 
joyment she has had in reading the ‘Life 
and Work of Susan B. Anthony” (which 
gives its author much pleasure), She 
says she has read papers on the subject 
before three Danish societies, and is about 
to read one in English. 

(Your readers may like to know that all 
of these Bulletins thus far have been pre- 
pared in Miss Anthony’s home.) 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TASMANIA. 

No report of the Congress held Jan. 6 
has been received. It is said that mem- 
bers who are in Victoria for the session of 
the Communwealth Parliament are el- 
deavoring to form a Council there. 

A letter from Miss Mary H. Bisbee, 
press chairman, says: “On the arrival of 
the State Governor and his wife, Sir Ar- 
thur and Lady Havelock, from India, 
Lady Dodds resigned the presidency, 
thinking it better for the interests of the 
Council that the Governor’s wife should 
be president. Her resignation was re- 
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ceived with deep regret and unanimous 
recognition of the good work she had 
done. Lady Havelock accepted the post 
readily, and makes a most capable and 
conscientious president. ‘Citizenship for 
Women,’ written by one of our members, 
Mrs. Rooke, dealt with equal suffrage at 
our Congress meeting, but there was not 
time for discussion.’’ 

A private letter received from a lady in 
Melbourne, who was present at the before- 
mentioned Council meeting in Hobart, 
says that it was very successful. Lady 
Havelock takes a keen interest in affairs 
connected with women, and read an inter- 
esting paper on the work of the Lady 
Dufferin Association in India. Another 
speaker was Lady Beaumont (an Ameri- 
can), wife of the Admiral at the Austra- 
lian station. Lady Dodds was on the 
platform. ; 

(Later.) A large package of papers is 
just received from Miss Bisbee,—the Taa- 
mania Mail and News,and Hobart Mercury, 
—each containing full accounts of the 
Congress. It met in the Art Gallery of 
the Royal Society’s rooms, with delegates 
present from New South Wales, Victoria, 
and Launceston. In addition to the items 
of interest already mentioned, these pa- 
pers tell of a valuable address by Dr. 
Mary Booth on the advantages of teaching 
anatomy and physiology in the upper 
classes of girls’ schools, This was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Stoen of Melbourne, and by 
Lady Beaumont, who gave an account of 
American methods, Other excellent pa- 
pers were read on Beginnings in Educa- 
tion, Where We Stand To-day, Art, The 
Practical Side of Home Life, Domestic 
Training, Domestic and Factory Labor, 
Plea for Housekeeping Schools and Citi- 
zeoship for Women. As the Congress 
lasted only one day and evening, there 
was no time for discussing the papers, 
which caused general regret. The ac- 
counts speak of an adjournment for a 
delightful tea. I could not but think 
that if this had been in the United States, 
the discussion would have been substi- 
tuted for the tea, which would not have 
been half so pleasant, and perhaps not a 
bit more profitable. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SWITZERLAND, 

We have a word from Switzerland. 
The Council president, Mlle. Helene von 
Mulinen, writes that our first Bulletin, 
“What is the International Council’? was 
published in the Journal of Berne, It has 
forwarded a copy of the petition sent by 
the Council to the Government, asking 
for amendments to the laws that shall be 
favorable to women, and also a report of 
the ofticial representation of the Council 
before the Civil Law Commission. Mlle. 
Mulinen, assisted by a committee, is giving 
a large amount of personal attention to 
the improvement of the penal laws con- 
cerning minors. She hopes soon to an- 
nounce the appointment of a press chair- 
man. 

OTHER NATIONAL COUNCILS. 

No message has been received from Ger- 
many, except the regular issue of the 
Centralblatt des Bundes deutscher Frauen- 
verein, which even an imperfect knowledge 
of German shows to be filled with things 
of interest to women, including an impor- 
tant debate in the Reichstag. The great 
pressure of work during the winter has 
made it impossible for me to seek the ser- 
vices of a translator. 

From France no word has come, except 
one number of Mme. Maria Martin’s 
Journal des Femmes. It contains a mas- 
terly editorial demanding political rights 
for women, and discussing with merited 
sarcasm the new association of French- 
women which declares that it has organ- 
ized to aid the various party candidates, 
but disclaims any desire for the ballot. 
This journal also has accounts of the 
meeetings of the National Council, the 
League for the Rights of Women, and of 
various feminine conferences, with spicy 
comments on matters especially concern- 
ing women. 

Far-away but ever-interesting New Zea- 
land has not communicated with us since 
our last bulletin. No press chairmen have 
yet been appointed from other Councils. 

The question has been asked how the 
Dumerous pamphlets, etc., which are 
sometimes mentioned, can be obtained. 
Doubtless they would be sent on applica- 
tion to the various press chairmen. 

IpA Hustep HARPER, 
Chairman Press Committee, 
International Council of Women. 





WISTARIA OR VIRGIN’S BOWER. 


A NATIVE SOUTHERN VINE. 
FAIRFAX, 8S. C., May 6, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I had a letter from your part of the 
Country (Peabody, Mass.) the other day. 
After reading it I went to the piano and 
Played “My country, ’tis of thee,’ then 
out to the flower-house, and swung in my 
hammock, then up on the tin roof and 
Viewed the landscape o’er, and laughed in 
the joy of the lovely prospect, and then 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that 
is by constitutional remedies. Deafness 
is caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you havea 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY, & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 














sat down and told my correspondent how 
good she had made me feel. 

She had said in her letter: ‘‘May you 
send us many more glimpses of the brave 
help you are giving woman’s cause in the 
South in our loved WomMAN’s JOURNAL,” 

The writer of that letter is a sweet 
army nurse of the Civil War, who sat on 
the same chair with me at a reception 
given in the WoMAN’s JoURNAL Office in 
October, 1891, to the Southern members 
of the National W. C. T. U. Convention. 
It was the only time I ever saw Lucy 
Stone, and never can I forget her sweet 
face and voice of perfect melody. She 
called on me to speak, and I, in great 
panic, stood up and tried to utter such 
crudities of thought as I could grasp un- 
der such mental perturbation; but she, in 
her tender sympathy, applauded my poor 
little effort, and made it seem not utterly 
futile in my eyes. 

Here, at home, in the sunshine, with a 
million roses blooming about me to-day, 
I call up that scene of which Lucy Stone 
was the central figure, and after her, Ed- 
nah D, Cheney. 

My Peabody ‘“Sweet-pea’’ of a corre- 
spondent recalls our looking together 
from our “chair in the shadow of the fire- 
place’ at Caroline E. Merrick, who was 
the noblest Southern speaker of that oc- 
casion, and who has kept on growing in 
the decade that has elapsed since. 

The same day I got ‘‘Sweet-pea’s’’ let- 
ter, I went driving in my buggy down a 
road through the woods. I came across a 
tree over which was running riot a wild 
wistaria vine, or ‘“‘Virgin’s Bower.’’ It 
was very pretty, the flowers being pea- 
blossom shaped, and clustered close, so as 
to form gracetul, drooping bunches. 

I wanted it right off, and told a colored 
boy, whom I saw on my way back plow- 
ing with an ox in a field, that I would 
pay him well if he dug up the vine and 
brought it to my house. I gave him some 
of the flowers in order to identify the 
vine, and told him where it grew. The 
next day he brought it to me, and I had 
it set out carefully, near one of my side 
piazzas, Being shaded and well watered, 
it has so far scarcely withered. I am sure 
it will live, and be a beauty to that side of 
the house. 

However, I have another wistaria, and 
it is an illustration of the progressive 
power of evolution. I got the root of 
this other one from a large vine that my 
husband’s mother had transplanted from 
the woods many years ago. Now observe 
the result of cultivation! The flowers on 
this vine are much larger, more fragrant, 
of a more delicate purple, and bloom 
earlier than the wild woods vine. My 
cultivated wistaria was in bloom a month 
ago or more, while the one I got from the 
woods had just opened its flowers. 

The wistaria has parasitical tendencies. 
It usually overruns and finally kills the 
trees it takes possession of in the woods; 
but my cultivated one has a strong frame 
of seasoned lumber, which it drapes with 
exquisite grace, and only beautifies. All 
this encourages my heart about my dear 
sister women, who used to incline to de- 
pend so much on their brothers to think 
and do forthem. They are evoluting like 
the wistaria, getting larger-minded and 
better worth prizing. 

VIRGINIA DURANT YOUNG, 
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Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyricHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Geseription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether ar 
invention is probably patentable. Communica 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
especial notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, a 
year; four months, $1. d by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,3612radnay. New Yo 


Branch Office, 625 F St.. Washington, D. C. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE BLUE-BIRD. 





BY A. T. SCHUMAN. 





A glint of blue fiits ‘neath the sky, 
Amid the merry May-time; 

A living gem, light-winged and shy, 
Enjoying its brief play-time. 


Now, perched upon an alder-spray 
That bends beneath its lightness, 
It gives unto the dewy day 
A soft and sudden brightness ; 


And from its little throbbing throat 
Comes “Twitter, twitter, twitter!"’ 
A sweet, a swift, a slender note, 
But never one that’s bitter. 


A cheery voice that tells of spring, 
At rosy dawn and after; 
The busy blue-bird carolling 
A song of love and laughter. 
—St. Nicholas. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


A CHICKEN TALE. 


I want to tell the children a story of a 
little Plymouth Rock pullet that I have. 
She was hatched under the back porch, 
and has never been willing to live in the 
chicken - yard with all the rest of the 
chickens, but stays around the house, and 
is very tame. 

One morning, a few days ago, my hus- 
band said: ‘‘How did an egg get on the 
staircase leading to the third story?” 

Sue said; “I saw the little pullet in the 
front hall. I suspect she laid it,”’ 

I thought that was rather improbable, 
but did not say so. 

This morning I was out in the garden, 
and, happening to glance up, saw the 
little hen on the window-sill of my bed- 
room in the second story! She came 
down as quietly as she went up; and, 
when I went up later to make my bed, 
where do you think I found a freshly-laid 
egg? Before I leave my room in the 
morning, I always turn the bed back to 
air it; and there, on the wire mattress, I 
found it. Was it not the funniest nest 
you ever heard of? R. B. F. 

Rockville, Md. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Loafer—Any chance of a job o’ work 
‘ere, mister? Foreman—No. We're not 
wanting apy more hands now. Loafer— 
Well, the little bit o’ work I’d do wouldn't 
make no difference!— Punch. 


Little Bertie had been taught not to ask 
for anything at meals. One day poor Ber- 
tie had been forgotten, when he patheti- 
cally inquired: ‘*Do little boys get to 
heaven when they are starved to death?”’ 
—Tit-Bits. 


Delight (four years old)—I'm sick and 
tired of these stupid dolls. Don’t you 
wish we had a real meat baby brother? 
Margaret (six years old)—No; if we have 
any more children, I want either an older 
sister or a pair of twins.—Brooklyn Life. 


Friend (from the city)—Why don’t you 
move away from this dead little town and 
get among people? Village Magnate— 
Because [ amount to something here. It 
is better to be alive man in a dead town 
than a dead man in a live town.—Chicago 
Tribune. ° 


When King Edward visited Burton, he 
attended service at Rangemore church. 
An old lady, close upon eighty years of 
age, who lived many miles away, thought 
she would like to see the king, and pre- 
sented herself at the church. She was 
greatly disappointed on being told that 
the church was already filled, and became 
highly indignant. 
‘Look here!’’ said the old lady, re- 
proachfully, to one of the clergy; ‘*I ain’t 
been to ’oly worship for close on sixty 
years, and now, when I ‘obbles all this 
way to see the king, I ain’t admitted. 
Bah! I'll give up being re igious.’’—Bir- 
mingham Post. 


An exchange vouches for the authen- 
ticity of the following answers by school- 
children to a series of questions: What 
religion had the Britons? A strange and 
terrible one called the religion of the 
dudes. What caused the death of Cleo- 
patra? It was because she bit a wasp. 
What can you tell of Johnson? He sur- 
vived Shakespeare in some respects. 
What is the spinal column? Bones run- 
ning all over the body. It is considered 
dangerous. Name a domestic animal use- 
ful for clothing, and describe its habits. 
Ox. Doesn't have any habits, because it 
lives in a stable. What is the function of 
the gastric juice? To digest the stomach. 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 
Oftice hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 





Harriort T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 
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Woman’s Medical 


College 


of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. 
and Bedside Lastruction. 


Four years. 


Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 


Full particulars in catalogue. 


CL ARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500, 21st 3t. & N, College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFF’°R AND RESIL ENCE: 


1s E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to 3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Kepression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 


























Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor,” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescue, 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New Yorks 











SOCIAL PURITY LEAFLETS. 
THE PHILANTHROPIST SERIES. 


The following leaflets of The Philanthropist 
Series have been published: 

1. Legal Protection for Young Girls, by 

Aaron M. Powell. 

2 The State and Girlhood, by Emily Black- 
well, M. D. 

. Save the Boys, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

Social Purity the Latest and Greatest 

Crusade, eight pages, by Frances E. 
Willard. 
5. The Sacredness of Motherhood, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Bond. 
6. The White Cross, by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, D. D., Bishop of New York. 
7. Mrs. Butler—The New Moral Crusade, 
with portrait, eight pages, reprinted 
from The Christian, London. 

8. The Double Standard of Morality, by 
Mrs. J. E. Butler. 

. Clean Lips, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

. How to Organize the» White Cross—Its 
Objects and Methods, eight pages, by 
Rey. B F. De Costa, D. D. 

11. The Secredness of Fatherhood, by Rev. 
A. H. Lewis, , 

12. Guarding the Young, by Mrs. Elizabeth 

Powell Bond. 

13. Age of Consent Legislation, by Rev. A. 
H. Lewis, D. D. 

14. Need of Combination Among Women for 
Self-Protection, eight pages, by Emily 
Blackwell, M. D. 

15. The Sin of Impurity, eight pages, by Rev. 
Canon Wilberforce, A. M. 

16. Drink and Vice, by Aaron M. Powell. 

17. Wages and Vice, by Rev. A. H. Lewis. 

18. High Ideals of Purity, eight pages, by 
anna Rice Powell. 

19. Law aud [mmorality, by Rev. A. H. 
Lewis, D. D. 

20. Social Vice and National Decay, eight 
pages, by Rev. W. T. Sabine. 

21. Girlhood and Purity — A Portion of a 
Private Letter to Girls, eight pages, by 
Grace H. Dodge. 

22. Regulation Fallacies—Vice Not a Neces- 
sity, 8 pages, by Emily Blackwell, M.D. 

23. The Need for Work to Promote Social 
Purity,8 pp., by Elizabeth Powell Bond, 

24. An Earnest Appeal to Young Women, by 
a Friend. 

25. The White Cross in Education, 8 pages, 
by Frances E. Willard. 

26. A Mother’s Letter to Her Son, by Mrs. 
Mary Clement Leavitt. 

27. Message to Young Men— Wild Oats, eight 
pages, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

28. Social Purity—The Right Training of 
Children, 8 pp., by Edward B. Rawson. 

29. Medical Declaration Concerning Chas- 
tity, 8 pp., signed by many Physicians. 

30. Ministerial Declaration Against Legal- 
ized Vice, eight pages, signed by many 
Ministers. 

31. Christ’s Teaching on the Social Evil, 8 
pages, by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

32. Physical Aspect of the Purity Movement, 
by Douglass Caulkins, M. D. 

They will be mailed, post paid, to any address, 
atten centsa dozen; fifty centsa hundred. Nos. 4, 
7, 10, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 
31, eight pages, twenty cents a dozen, one dollar 
a hundred. 
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Bounp VoLuMES OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. Anna 
H. Suaw, Auics Stone BLaAcKWRLL, and 
Luoy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNnAL Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The next regular course of lectures will 
commence Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
iuformation, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P. TuAyver, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 
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The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agens 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 














For other information apply to 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 

A sample copy of the ‘‘Sunset” azine, & 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points ev 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Morday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E) Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Roston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until paymentis made, and 
Gollect the whole amount, whether the paperis 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to hig 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE MAY FESTIVAL. 


The May Festival of the New England 
and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciations will be held in Faneuil Hall, Bos- 
ton, Wednesday evening, May 28. Among 
the speakers already promised are John 
Graham Brooks, Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
and Rev. Charles F. Dole; and the commit- 
tee is in correspondence with a number of 
others. Tickets, price $1.00, are for sale at 
3 Park Street, Eoston. 
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NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 








The annual business meeting of the New 
England W. S. A. will be held at 3 Park St., 
Thursday, May 29, at 10 A.M. Reports will 
be given of the last year’s work throughout 
New England, and there will be a discussion 
of views by workers from the different States 
as to the best methods of promoting the 
cause. All interested are invited. 

A public meeting will be held Thursday 
evening, May 29, in the vestry of Park Street 
Church. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has prom- 
ised to preside, and the presidents of the six 
New England State Suffrage Associations 
have been invited to speak. Miss Clemencia 
Lopez, a Filipino young lady, sister of Sixto 
Lopez, will speak if she is not obliged to be 
in Washington at that time to testify before 
the Philippines Commission. 





MISS LOPEZ AS A WITNESS. 

The Senate Committee on the Philip- 
pines has wisely decided to call as a wit- 
ness to existing conditions Miss Clemencia 
Lopez, a sister of Sixto Lopez, who has 
bravely come to this country to make a 
personal appeal to the President in behalf 
of her three imprisoned brothers, victims, 
as she alleges, of the jealousy of a Filipino 
political rival. This young lady is now in 
Boston, and will be asked to go to Wash- 
ington to testify. There was some oppo- 
sition to calling her, on the ground that 
she isa Filipino and a woman. But this 
objection was overcome by the argument 
that, being in this country already, her 
evidence is easily available. We are hap- 
py to say that Senators Lodge, Hale and 
Burrows voted with the Democratic mem- 
bers to ask her attendance. Unless we 
are mistaken, her evidence will be valua- 


ble and enlightening. 

The incident when she appears before 
the committee will doubtless remind Sena- 
tor Lodge, who is our scholar in politics, of 
that picturesque episode in Roman history 
when Adherbal, the Numidian prince, 
pleaded his case before the Roman Senate 
against the perfidious cruelty of Jugurtha, 

Here is the appeal of Clemencia to the 
President for the release of her impris- 
oned brothers: 

Mr. President—I, Clemencia Lopez, 
have come from the Philippine Islands, 
and present myself to you with the great- 
est respect, to beg you to hear my peti- 
tion. 

Three of my brothers, Lorenzo, Cipria- 
no, and Manuel Lopez, are prisoners in the 
island of Talim; all the property of my 
family has been seized, and we are almost 
destitute. Against two of my brothers 
there is no definite charge, nor have any 
of them been allowed a court martial. 
My other brother, Cipriano, is accused, 
without evidence, of having concealed 
fifty guns when he surrendered with his 
troops in March, 1901. Moreover, four of 
the superintendents of our estates have 
been arrested, and have been inhumanly 
punished to make them give up these sup- 
posed guns. My family has always been 
friendly with the American officials, my 
oldest brother Mariano having rendered 
them valuable service in pacifying several 
provinces, and our town of Balayan is the 
only permanently pacified town in the 
province of Batangas. The authorities in 
the Philippines have refused to hear us, 
and therefore, because of such great in- 
justice, I have come directly to you, Mr. 
President, to ask you to give us justice. 


In a full and interesting statement of 
details Miss Lopez remarks: 


Of what goes on in the Philppines 
nothing surprises me more than that peo- 
ple of evil life and conduct, who have no 
sense of honor, and others who are real 
robbers and were previously so by profes- 
sion,—that these are the ones who have 
the protection of the authorities and have 
their assistance, with the result vot of 
pacifying the country, but, on the con- 
trary, of influencing the minds of the peo 
ple to continue the war. What they do is 
to revenge themselves on their enemies, 
the upright people who formerly were 
naturaily those by whom they were pun- 
ished. One of these is Manuel Ramirez, 
who has always been a slanderer and mis- 
chief-maker, endeavoring to bring il!-feel- 
ing among many families of the town. 


We are glad that the chairman and a 
majority of the Philippines Committee 





are willing to avail themselves of the testi- 
mony of this intelligent and well-informed 
Filipino woman. H. B. B. 





THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. 


The ‘National Municipal League’’ has 
just concluded its session in Boston with 
a meeting in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, 
addressed by President Eliot and others. 
The Conference during all its meetings 
seemed wholly unaware that thorough 
and permaneut reform in city govern- 
ment must begin witha reform in the 
voting eonstituency. Every class that 
votes makes itself felt in the government. 
So long as all men are made voters with- 
out any adequate consideration of person- 
al character, intelligence, or responsi- 
bility, and al] women are made non-voters, 
no matter how public-spirited, intelligent 
and responsible they may be, we cannot 
have any but spasmodic and futile efforts 
to improve civic conditions. 

Take Boston for instance: Eighteen 
thousand women who pay direct taxes on 
one hundred and fifty million dollars of 
property are denied any voice whatever 
in the amount or expenditure of the taxes, 
or in the selection of the officials by whom 
their money is spent. 

On the other hand, seventy per cent. of 
the voters of Boston not only pay no tax 
on property, but refuse to pay a two dol- 
lar poll tax which they are under a legal 
obligation to pay. In other words Bos- 
ton is governed by tax defaulters. ln 
some cases such men are elected State 
senators and representatives, and mem- 
bers of the city councils. How can we 
expect a pure and wise city government 
based on so unstable a foundation? The 
good wives, the faithful mothers, the self- 
supporting daughters, the industrious 
working women, the intelligent teachers, 
are all excluded, except in the choice of 
school committee. The drunkard votes, 
but the drunkard’s wife is disfranchised. 

A Municipal League which gives no con- 
sideration to the conditions of suffrage 
postpones the question which underlies 
the problem. Its discussions are as inade- 
quate as would be the play of Hamlet 
with the character of Hamlet omitted. 

H. B. B. 
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ENGLISH WORKING-WOMEN FOR SUF- 
FRAGE. 





In Boston, this week, a few anti-suffrage 
ladies tried to convince a meeting of 
working-women that they ought not to 
be allowed to vote in their own behalf. 
In striking contrast with this was a great 
meeting of working-women, held Feb. 18, 
at the Town Hall of Chelsea, Eng. It was 
a large gathering of factory workers, ad- 
dressed by six of their own number—Miss 
Reddish, a member of the Bolton School 
Board; Mrs. Ellis, of Bradford; Mrs. Win- 
bolt, of Stockport, a textile worker for 
forty years; Miss Agnes Close, of Leeds; 
Miss Silcock, president of the Weavers’ 
Union of Wigan; and Mrs, Heginbotham, 
of Hyde. These speakers, having all been 
workers in miils, knew the condition and 
needs of the 67,000 women whose signa- 
tures were attached to a petition for the 
franchise which had been presented to 
Parliament that very day. 

These six speakers indulged in no 
flights of fancy or sentimental rhetoric, 
Each of them was in dead earnest, for 
each knew the hardships which the work- 
ing-women of England suffer, and their 
need of the ballot for self-protection and 
self-respect. 

Miss Reddish described the hearty re- 
sponse to the suffrage petition on the 
part of the textile workers of Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and Cheshire, who are literally 
engaged in a struggle for existence, find- 
ing it difficult to secure steady employ- 
ment or to earn a living wage. In the 
textile trades of these three counties there 
are 311,000 women and 216,000 men, the 
women being largely in the majority. She 
said, in offering the suffrage resolution: 
‘‘We want shorter hours, more leisure, 
more opportunities for recreation, more 
rational means of living.’’ 

Mrs. Ellis seconded the resolution. She 
said that the women workers require the 
same weapons to protect themselves which 
men employ. ‘“‘We women don’t want 
the men’s work; we have our own to do. 
We claim better conditivns for ourselves, 
and the vote is the means of obtaining 
these. We have to live. It is bread and 
butter politics with the working-woman.”’ 

Mrs. Wingate said that when women 
get the parliamentary vote they will de- 
mand and obtain better housing for the 
poor. She urged wives to ‘persuade 
their husbands to help them get the bal- 
lot, but after all that, it will have to come 
by the efforts of the women themselves.”’ 

Miss Agnes Close said that circulating 
the petition for signatures had been the 
most interesting work she had ever done. 
Women were eager forthe vote. One wo- 
man said to her, ‘‘That is the grandest 
petition that has ever come to me, I 
have had to work twenty years for my 
sick husband and my children, yet I am 





denied representation.”” Another woman, 
who was doing her family washing after 
her return from the mill, said: ‘‘I’ll put 
my shaw! over my head and show you lots 
of others who will sign.’ And they did 
sign. In Leeds, out of 3,000 women tex- 
tile workers, 2,800 have signed the peti- 
tion. 

Miss Silcock said: ‘‘Our Unions in Lan- 
cashire are 25 per cent. men, 75 per cent. 
women. We have said, ‘We are going to 
have the franchise,‘ and we shall get it. 
We said, ‘We will have the 12 o’clock 
stop,’ and we got it. There is a terrible 
neglect of responsibility on the part of a 
government that will allow people to be 
worked 60 or 70 hours a week for a miser- 
able pittance that will not keep body and 
soul together. We want to be free citi- 
zens, independent women, with good 
wages and good laws, voting for such 
laws as we consider best for us.”’ 

Miss Heginbotham said: ‘I have seen a 
woman in my own department of the 
weaving trade, losing her husband by 
death, turn up her sleeves, put on her 
clogs again, and go to work to earn bread 
for her four or five children for years and 
years. During that time sickness has 
come to the children, and she has some- 
times had to apply to the parish for a 
little aid. For having done so she is 
robbed of her municipal vote, and though 
she works hard to feed and clothe these 
children, she has no parliamentary vote 
and no vote in making any of the laws of 
her country. You working-women must 
get together. Do not canvass for votes 
for any man unless woman suffrage is on 
his program. In the mills where I am 
employed, all the women of age have 
signed the petition. Band together, and 
we shall soon enjoy the parliamentary 
franchise.”’ 

It would be difficult to persuade these 
working-women that they do need the 
franchise, or are incapable of using it for 
the attainment of better conditions. Our 
**Antis’’ would find it up-hill work to 
convince them that disfranchisement is a 
privilege. H. B. B, 
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THE COLOR LINE. 

The action taken by the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs at Los Angeles 
in regard to the admission of colored 
clubs is nominally a compromise, but 
really ensures their exclusion. Such 
clubs have always been eligible to mem- 
bership in the General Federation, if the 
membership committee chose to admit 
them. It is now definitely provided that 
any club belonging to a State Federation 
shall be eligible to the General Federa- 
tion; but the former rule is continued that 
any club, to secure admission, must re- 
ceive a unanimous vote of the member- 
ship committee, or, failing that, a three- 
fifths vote of the executive committee. 
This makes it practically impossible for 
any colored club to get in. 

Miss Jane Addams, who favors the ad- 
mission of the colored clubs, made a 
strong plea for the amendment of the 
rule requiring a unanimous vote of the 
membership committee to admit a club; 
but without success. 

The newspapers are declaring in chorus 
that this shows the unfitness of women to 
vote. But the action of the women at 
Los Angeles, while in every way regretta- 
ble, was strictly legal. They had the 
legal right to continue a rule that would 
keep colored women’s clubs out, and they 
did continue it. If the colored women’s 
clubs had been already in the Federation 
and entitled to vote there, and if the 
white women had resorted to shot-guns 
and tissue-ballots to keep them from ex- 
ercising their legal rights, then the wom- 
en would have shown themselves as little 
fit to vote as some men. There is no evi- 
dence that color prejudice is either strong- 
er or less strong in women than in men; 
but with women it certainly shows itself 
in much less violent and lawless forms 
than with the opposite sex. 
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ANTI-SUFFRAGE INTEREST DECLINING. 

The friends of equal rights for women 
have reason to be gratified by the decline 
of interest and activity in the ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Association Opposed to the Further 
Extension of Suffrage to Women,” as 
shown by the report presented at its re- 
cent annual meeting, in comparison with 
its reports in former years. 

The association claims to have 9,681 
members. This gives a greatly exagger- 
ated idea of its strength, when unaccom- 
panied with an explanation as to what 
constitutes membership. In most soci- 
eties those who join pay a membership 
fee, and renew their membership from 
year to year. Those who ‘‘join’” the M. 
A. O. F. E. S. W. pay no membership 
fee; they merely sign an anti-suffrage doc- 
ument; and women who signed seven 
years ago, and have never given any mark 
of interest since, are still counted as mem- 
bers to-day. 

In seven years the ‘‘Antis’’ have suc- 





ceeded in getting 9,681 signatures, an 
average of about 1,400 a year. At the 
legislative hearing in 1899, their secretary 
stated that they had secured 1,727 signa- 
tures during the previous twelve months. 
At the hearing of 1901 their report showed 
that during the year they had secured 
only 1,085; and this year they have secured 
only 740. As the officers assert that the 
number of signatures which can be ob- 
tained is limited only by the amount of 
time given to collecting them, it is clear 
that interest in the association’s work is 
waning. 

The M. A. O. F. E. 8. W. claims to have 
members in 214 cities, towns and villages. 
It appears from this report that during 
the whole year all the members in each 
place put together secured on an average 
less than four signatures in their city or 
town. The interest in opposing suffrage 
seems to be languid. A. 8. B, 


> 





THE ANTIS AND THE TEACHERS. 


The report of the ‘‘Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation Opposed to the Further Extension 
of Suffrage to Women,”’ at its recent an- 
nual meeting, professes appreciation of 
the women who work in “school, shop, 
and office,’ and a wish to help them. Its 
appreciation of the women employed in 
shop and office is that the vast majority 
of them are too ignorant and venal to 
vote; and all it has ever done to help 
them is to try to persuade them that they 
already have all the rights they ought to 
want. 

The Anti-Suffrage Association’s profes- 
sion of a wish to promote the best inter- 
ests of school teachers shows an audacious 
disregard of history. A few years ago, 
the principalship of a primary school in 
Chicago became vacant, and it was pro- 
posed to promote the first assistant. Mrs. 
Caroline F. Corbin, president of the Illi- 
nois ‘‘Antis,’’ published in the papers an 
open letter, protesting on the ground that 
“the higher positions in the schools ought 
to be reserved for men.’’ When it was 
proposed to raise the pay of women teach- 
ers in Boston, a rich Brookline woman, a 
prominent anti-suffragist, wrote to the 
papers, objecting on the score of econ- 
omy. An ‘Anti’ in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
an anonymous pamphlet against suffrage, 
argues that ‘‘scandals’’ would result if 
New York adopted % law like that of Wy- 
oming, giving women teachers equal pay 
with men. In Massachusetts the aver- 
age pay of women teachers is about one- 
third that of men. Yet at the time of the 
so-called referendum, the ‘Man Suffrage 
Association published a list of reasons 
why people should vote against equal suf- 
frage. The second reason given was, 
“Because women suffer no injustice in 
Massachusetts.” hie Be. Be 
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OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL FEDERATION. 


Mrs. Dimies T. S. Denison was elected 
as president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. Robert J. Bur- 
dette, of Los Angeles, and Mrs. Emma A, 
Fox, of Detroit, as vice-presidents. Thus 
the law of rotation in office, broken at 
Denver, is restored. Mrs. Denison has 
been for two years vice-president of the 
G, F. W. C., and for one year, during Mrs, 
Lowe’s illness and absence in Europe, its 
acting president. 

Mrs. Denison is president of Sorosis. 
She was first chosen to that office in 
March, 1899, to fill the unexpired term of 
Mrs. Lyon Dame Hall, and she has been 
reélected every year since, She takes a 
special interest in civil service reform, 
and is an entertaining speaker. Her per- 
sonality, it is said, makes her one of the 
most popular women in the country, aside 
from her versatile gifts. 

Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, of Los Angeles, 
who becomes the first vice-president, has 
been a club woman for many years. She 
is the wife of Robert J. Burdette, the 
well known humorist, and is a very rich 
woman in her own right. The work of 
women’s clubs she regards as organized 
altruism, First, she says, it was under- 
taken for self-culture only, but as time 
went on club work has evolved into cul- 
ture and service for self and neighbor. 
“To be self-centered is to stagnate and 
die,’’ says Mrs. Burdette. “It is activity 
for others that vitalizes and vivifies. This 
is as true of clubs as of individuals. The 
club which plays forever in its own front 
yard soon considers its life so important 
that it loses sight of the larger life going 
on right around it.”’ 

Mrs. Emma A. Fox, of Detroit, who 
succeeds Miss Margaret J. Evans, of 
Minnesota, as second vice-president, is 
well known in the General Federation, 
having been for four years its recording 
secretary, succeeding Mrs. C. P. Barnes, 
of Louisville. *Mrs, Fox is described as a 
woman of strong personality, and a skilled 
parliamentarian. During the past four 
years she has conducted a parliamentary 
department in the Club Woman, and her 
papers have just been issued in book 
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form. The book was adopted as the map. 
ual of the G. F. W. C. 

The new recording secretary, Mrs. w. 
P. Coad, of Rapid City, S. D., is president 
of the Black Hills Federation, which ip. 
cludes twelve prosperous working clubs, 

The South is well represented by the 
new corresponding secretary, Miss Louisa 
B. Poppenheim, editor and proprietor of 
the Keystone, the official club magazine of 
South Carolina. Miss Poppenheim is a 
Vassar graduate, and during her student 
days was a recognized leader. As presi. 
dent of the South Carolina Federation, 
the State Inter-Collegiate Club, the 
Charleston Century Club, and other or- 
ganizations, she has proved a capable and 
faithful officer. 

The treasurer, Mrs.' Emma M. Yan 
Vetchen, of Cedar Rapids, Ia., and the 
auditor, Mrs, George H. Noyes, of Mil- 
waukee, are both hold-over officials. Both 
are earnest and active club workers ip 
their respective States. F. M. A, 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The next literary meeting of the New 
England Women’s Press Association wil] 
be held at the Vendome on Wednesday, 
May 21,in charge of Mrs. May Alden Ward, 
when Mrs. Lucia Mead Priest of Man. 
chester, N. H., will entertain the club 
with readings, As president of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation and chairman of the 
section on literature, Mrs. Ward took an 


active part in the meeting of the General’ 


Federation, and a relation of interest- 
ing experiences at Los Angeles may be 
anticipated. 

Among the members of the N.E.W.P.A, 
who attended the biennial were ex-presi- 
dent Mrs. Nella F. Daggett, Mrs. Barbara 
Galpin of the Somerville Journal, Miss 
Marion H. Brazier, editor of the Patriotic 
Review, and Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln of the 
American Kitchen Magazine. 


The press meeting at the biennial was 
directed by Mrs. Ella W. Peattie of Chi- 
cago as chairman, who presided with 
ability, and by Mrs. Florence Collins Por- 
ter of Los Angeles as assistant chairman. 

Miss Bertha Damaris Knobe was sent 
this year by the Associated Press for the 
third time to report the biennial. 

Miss Moorhouse is making her suffrage 
department in the Philadelphia North 
American an interesting feature of the 
paper. 


>< 


MARIE E. ZAKRZEWSKA, M. D. 





(Continued from First Page.) 


She visited Philadelphia and Boston to 
get funds for the New York Infirmary for 
Women and Children, and the ladies in 
Boston raised half the rent, Frederick 
May was among the best helpers. Samuel 
E. Sewall was one of the trustees of the 
Female Medical School, and it was he 
who wanted her to come and help in it, 

She took a great interest in humanity, 
and in people of all kinds. She instituted 
an eight-cent lunch for shop girls, and a 
varied lunch for school children, giving 
them something different each day, so as 
to avoid monotony. She was much inter- 
ested in the Jews and in the Jewish 
schoo], She would take as much pains 
with a poor girl as with the richest lady, 
and the poor people were very fond of 
her. 

She never married; but it is not true, as 
has been said, that she had “few social 
interests outside her practice and her 
work at the hospital.’”’ She had many 
warm friends. She used to be fond of 
going to Mr. Sewali’s and there having ‘‘a 
dance and a really jolly time.’’ She was 
a member of the Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, the Moral Education Association, 
the New England Women’s Club, the Rox- 
burghe Club, and other societies. She 
had ceased to be attending physician at 
the hospital, but was still consulting phy- 
sician, The main building of the hospital 
was named for her when she was seventy. 

She was of a cheery disposition, though 
she had had much trouble in her life, be- 
sides the early struggles already described. 
Her mother sailed for America to join 
her, but died on the voyage. She also 
lost a very dear sister. For many years 
she and her devoted friend, Miss Julia 
Sprague, have made their home together. 

Dr. Zakrzewska has been for some time 
in poor health, but she managed to get 
out for a walk almost every day, and came 
to see Mrs. Cheney on the Sunday before 
her death. 

Her last visit to the Woman's JouRNAL 
Office, a few months ago, was to consult 
with the chairman of a sub-committee of 
the Boston Equal Suffrage Association for 
Good Government on the best means of 
opposing the State regulation of vice. 
She testified emphatically, with all the 
weight of her years and experience, to 
the total hygienic failure of the system 
abroad, and said that foreign physicians, 
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Fine Hosiery Underpriced 


Our buyer yesterday closed out at a merely nominal price 
the entire sample line of a well-known German manufacturer. 
The line comprises styles for both men and women, and they 
would range in price ordinarily from 75c. to $2.00 a pair. 
But this is no ordinary occasion. 


’ 
Men’s 
Street Floor. 


Real Lisle and Cotton Hose, in 
this season’s choicest styles, 
more than 100 entirely different 
patterns to choose from, double 


heels, soles and toes. Worth 
from 75c. to $1.50 per pair. . 49c 


Women’s 
Third Floor. 
Lace Ribbed Lisle Thread Hose, 
warranted fast black, full length 


and fashioned feet, double heels 


and toes. Worth 29 cts. per 
eee re one a oe oe es I 9c 





Women’s 
Third Floor, 
All this season’s Novelties, lace 


all over lisle, black and em- 
broidered, rare Jacquard effects, 


lace ankles, vertical stripes 
woven in, neat hand embroidered 
patterns, black and _ colored 


grounds, a large assortment 
High-Grade Fancy Hose, with 


double heels, soles and toes, 
Worth from 75c. to $2.00 per 
pair. 


The Lot 4Qc¢ Per Pair. 




















WEAR and Belts; 
VEILINGS ; and a 


a delightful place to shop in. 





MART and BECOMING Fashions in Ladies’ NECK- 
all of the 


.. GLOVE Department .... 


SURPASSED BY NO OTHER in the city, make the store of 
Miss FIsk, 144 Tremont St., 









newest things in 
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after settling in America, had expressed 
to her their surprise at the much less 
prevalence here of the maladies against 
which ‘tregulation’’ is supposed to guard. 

Miss Sprague will have in her bereave- 
ment the sympathy of thousands of wom- 
en who loved Dr. Zakrzewska, and who 
share her sorrow. 

As we go to press the funeral services 
are being held at Forest Hills. Next 
week we will give Dr. Zakrzewska’s strik- 
ing farewell address and Mr. Garrison’s 
appreciative tribute to New England’s 
pioneer woman physician. 


————_ aoa —_—_ 


IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 

Mrs, Martha Perry Lowe, who died in 
Somerville, Mass., May 6, was born in 
Keene, N. H., in 1829. Her parents were 
Gen. Justus Perry and Hannah Wood. 
At fifteen she was sent to the famous 
school of Mrs. Sedgewick in Lenox, Mass. 
After her graduation she spent a winter 
visiting in the West Indies, and the next 
year she spent in Madrid with her brother, 
who was a member of the Spanish Lega- 
tion. 

In 1857 Miss Perry became the wife of 
the Rev. Charles Lowe. After her mar- 
riage she published her first volume of 
poems, **The Olive and the Pine.’’ A few 
years after she published another volume, 
‘Love in Spain,’’ a dramatic poem. Mr, 
Lowe died in 1874, and in 1884 she pub- 
lished his memoir. Later “Chief Joseph”’ 
appeared, also ‘‘Bessie Gray,’’ and ‘‘The 
Immortals.’ Mrs. Lowe was a frequent 
contributor to the religious and local peri- 
odicals. 

She was interested in many private and 
public philanthropies, ranging from the 
little blind children in South Boston to the 
famine sufferers in India. She wasa mem- 
ber of the Society of American Authors 
of New York, the Authors’ Club of Bos- 
ton, the Woman’s Education Association,, 
and the Unitarian Church Temperance 
Society; a life member of the Unitarian 
Association, honorary member of the Cas- 
tilian Club, a director of the Massachu- 
setts Suffrage Association, and a member 
of the Cambridge Branch of the Massachu- 
setts Indian Association. In Somerville 
she was the President of the Woman’s 
Alliance of the First Unitarian Church, 
Honorary President of the Woman Suf- 
frage League, honorary member of the 
Heptorean Club, a member of the Somer- 
ville Historical Society, and an honorary 
member of the Teachers’ Annuity Guild. 

Mrs, Lowe’s funeral took place from 
the Unitarian Church. Mr. Barker, a 
former pastor, Mr. Pierson, her present 
pastor, and Mr. William O. White, her 
pastor in Keene, officiated. The church 
choir sang, “O Paradise,” and ‘Nearer, 
my God, to Thee,’’ and Mrs. Beulah Hans- 





com sang a beautiful chant. The service 
was affecting and impressive. The inter- 
ment was at Mt. Auburn, where her hus- 
band was buried twenty-eight years ago. 

One who knew her well writes: ‘*To 
tell what our friend has done is not 
enough. To tell what she was is impos- 
sible. But to approach an estimate of her 
character is at least a comfort, in the days 
when we see her no more. 

‘“‘Mrs. Lowe has been, and is, the most 
loved and respected of all the women in 
her home city. It was a prominence won, 
not by blind serving of social conventions, 
but by loyal following of truth and con- 
science. Wise in choosing and tenacious 
in holding to her causes and her friends, 
she was singularly noble in her champion- 
ship of both, 

‘*A born leader, she was no stickler for 
form, but persuaded by the power of her 
spirit. Having the air and the bearing of 
culture and good breeding, her manner 
never descended to haughtiness, It was 
always in harmony with the refined lines 
of her personal beauty, both being of the 
kind that is farthest removed from vanity. 

‘She was the intellectual head of her 
family to the last. Her children are in- 
deed rich in their memories of her, for 
she hath led them in high places. So 
tender as wife and mother, so true as 
friend and adviser, so noble as citizen, so 
eminent as moral force was she, that the 
community in which she lived may well 
bow its head in gratitude for the blessing 
of her presence through so many years.”’ 

Mrs. Lowe has been all these years the 
main pillar of the Somerville Woman Suf- 
frage League. Even after she became too 
feeble physically to go out, the annual 
meeting of the League was always held 
at her house, and on each such occasion 
she gave a reception which was to the 
League the pleasantest event of the whole 
year. No words can tell how she will be 
missed. 

Margaret A. Haley contributes to the 
Somerville Journal an appreciative poem 
on Mrs. Lowe, speaking especially of the 
broad inclusiveness of her sympathies. 
The closing lines are: 

If ye enduring monuments would seek, 


Go ask the blind, the lame, the poor to 
speak! 


ibaa 

Died at her home in Toledo, O., April 
30, ANNA CAROLINE Mort, aged 67. She 
was born March 30, 1835, the second 
daughter of Richard and Elizabeth Mott, 
who in 1834 came from Long Island, 
N. Y., to make Toledo their home. The 
Mott residence has been famous ever since 
for its boundless hospitality and generous 
advocacy of reforms. During Lucy 
Stone’s pioneer lecture work in the 
Middle West from 1848 to 1856, she was 
welcomed in this beautiful home, which 
has ever been a centre of intellectual life, 





tranquillity, and peace. Mr. Mott, a 
brother of James and Lucretia Mott of 
Philadelphia, was one of Toledo’s most 
eminent and successful business men. 

During the anti-slavery struggle, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Parker Pilsbury, and Sojourner Truth, 
were often his guests. 

Losing her mother while yet a girl, and 
her sister a few years later, Miss Mott 
took up the labors and responsibilities of 
both with that gentleness and quiet sim- 
plicity characteristic of the Society of 
Friends, of which she was a birthright 
member. Of a retiring nature, she tried 
to do good in quiet ways only, and honors 
came to her unsought. 

A niece of Lucretia Mott, and sharing 
her enthusiasm, she was an earnest advo- 
cate of woman suffrage. She was a char- 


ter member of the Toledo Woman Suf- | 


frage Association, formed in 1869, and has 
been prominently connected with it ever 
since, She left it a liberal bequest in her 
will. She was a member of the executive 
committee, and represented the society at 
conventions and important gatherings. 
She gave freely of her time and means to 
sustain the local, State, and national 
movement. To her the society was in- 
debted for the free use of the Room No. 
9, Fort Industry Block, in which its meet- 
ings have been held for thirty - three 
years. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony and Mrs, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton were her intimate 
friends, and have often been her guests. 

She went before the Legislature on sev- 
eral occasions, and was influential in 
securing a law making it mandatory 
upon the officials of the State Hospital for 
the Insane to have a woman upon its staff 
of physicians. She was influential also 
in securing a matron at the police station, 
and frequently visited the prison in the 
interests of better management. 

Miss Mott was one of the incorporators 
of the New Century Club in 1877. She 
was an organizer and vice-president of 
the humane society, and worked indefati- 
gably to make it what it now is, one of 
the noblest powers for good in Toledo. 
She was one of the incorporators of the 
Protestant Orphans’ Home in 1867. Never 
evading a duty, she served the home in 
every Official position, and was its presi- 
dent at her death. She was actively in- 
terested in the Red Cross movement, the 
Educational Club, and the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. A local paper says: 

‘*Her charities were boundless and end- 
less; none applied to her in vain; and 
many received who never even suspected 
her identity. To the very end her only 
thoughts were for others, and she passes 
from our midst true to her Quaker blood, 
universally beloved and deeply mourned 
by the community in which she has lived 
so long. 

‘A life noble in its devotion to high 
purposes, and beautiful in its gentle kind- 
ness and broad philanthropy, has drawn 
toaclose. Few have been more closely 
identified with the great humanitarian 
and social movements of our community 
than Miss Mott, and her death brings deep 
sorrow not only to her many friends and 
associates, but to all who have known the 
inspiration of her quiet influence,’’ 

The last of the Western branch of her 
family, Miss Mott was laid to rest with 
those who have gone before in Mount 
Hope Cemetery at Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton pays a cor- 
dial tribute to Miss Mott, and says: ‘‘The 
Ohio Woman Suffrage Association has 
lost within a year four of its strongest 
women,—Mrs. Elizabeth Coit, its honor- 
ary president; Mrs. Katherine Claypole, 
who for years was its corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. Everhard, its ex-president; 
and Miss Mott.”’ 
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NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
New York, May 13, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The steady advance in public opinion 
favorable to the equalization of positions 
and opportunities for women and men is 
indicated by the growth of the sentiment 
approving higher places for women in the 
educational world. The article recently 
published in these columns, which gave a 
speech made before the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation by Dr. A. E. Winship, was 
copied with approval here by the Com- 
mercial Advertiser. In this article Dr. 
Winsbip spoke of the excellent work done 
by women, and pointed out the absurdity, 
as well as injustice, of refusing to those 
who did equal work equality of salaries 
and promotions to higher positions. The 
Commercial Advertiser is now making a 
specialty of recording what is done in the 
schools, and the person who ably con- 
ducts this department evidently believes 
in the justice of making the compensa 
tion equal for an equal amount of Jabor. 

The places of principals of girls’ schools 
are largely filled in this State by women, 
but the higher positions of superintend- 
ents of schools have been given to men 
alone with one exception. Miss Anna 











Gordon held the place of superintendent 
of schools in the Borough of Richmond, 
that is Staten Island, and faithfully per- 
formed the duties of the office until her 
untimely death a few weeks ago. There 
is @ movement on foot to insist that her 
successor shall be one of her own sex, 
and the names of some very capable prin- 
cipals are mentioned for the position. As 
usual there are men who want the place 
and the good salary of $5,000 a year, but 
many of the officials are favorable to the 
idea of a woman for superintendent, the 
president of the Board of Education, Hon, 
Charles C. Burlingham, having recently 
expressed his approval of the advance- 
ment of women to the highest offices in 
the profession. 

On Thursday evening, May 7, the an- 
nual Convention of the New York Asso- 
ciation of Working Girls took place at 
Madison Square Garden Concert Hall. 
The place was bright with the colored 
banners of the different clubs, and the 
young women themselves were in their 
holiday array. No men were admitted 
except those who helped to form the Cres- 
cendo Chorus composed of both sexes, 
which rendered several pieces admirably, 
under the leadership of a woman. I could 
not ascertain her name, but her conduct- 
ing was very efficient and vigorous; the 
baton was wielded with a force and ac- 
curacy to which the fifty voices responded 
faithfully. Miss Virginia Potter, the 
daughter of Bishop Potter, is the presi- 
dent of the association and presided with 
much ability, showing a great earnestness 
in the work and sympathy with the girls 
who are banded together for mutual im- 
provement and support. The annual re- 
ports of the vice-president, Mrs. Olle- 
sheimer; the treasurer, Mrs. Kellogg; the 
secretary, Miss Margaret Parsons; and the 
assistant secretary, Miss M. B. Chapin, 
were read, showing satisfactory work for 
the year. Mrs, Anna Garlin Spencer made 
an eloquent address. 

Another curious instance of disguise of 
sex has come to light in this State. It is 
similar to the story of Murray Hall, which 
will be remembered by your readers as 
that of the little person who for years fig- 
ured as a well-known politician on the 
lower east side of this city, being a Dis- 
trict leader prominent at all elections and 
a ‘‘qualified voter.’’ Only after death was 
it discovered that the familiar friend and 
Tammany official was a woman, This 
recent account comes from Hopewell, 
Ontario County, where a citizen died who 
was described in the death certificate as 
“William C, Howard, farmer, fifty years 
old, married, with two children.’’ The 
family had only resided in Hopewell for 
five years and little was known of them 
prior to that date, so that no light had 
been thrown on the story. The Registrar 
who reported the case became so hope. 
lessly tangled over the curious details 
that he recorded it in the following re- 
markable words: 

“This woman had lived here for five 
years as a man, worked and supported his 
wife and two children, voted and was al- 
ways supposed to be a man until he died, 
when her sex was discovered. That ac- 
counts for the name William and sex 
female.’’ 

It would seem as if recently there had 
been an unusual number of cases of dis- 
guised sex. Not long ago there appeared 
one of ‘‘an able seaman’’ who had worked 
for years on various vessels before a dan- 
gerous injury disclosed her sex, In 
another instance the person was ‘‘a farm 
hand” who had roved from one point to 
another in the West, always doing a man’s 
work and receiving 4 man’s pay until dis- 
abled by a severe illness. Just so long as 
men earn one third or more wages than 
women, there will be bold and enterpris- 
ing members of the ill-treated sex who 
will be willing to forego whatever advan- 
tages belong to the “female condition”’ 
for the sake of the wider opportunities 
which come to the dominant sex. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 








THE WORLD’S GREATEST BATTLEFIELD 


Gettysburg and Washington both visited 
on Royal Blue Line Tour leaving Boston 
May 26. $32.00 covers all expenses. 
Drives over battlefield and hotel accom- 
modations at Gettysburg, beautiful scen- 
ery of Pen Mar and Blue Mountain, Me- 
morial Day in Washigton, impressive cere- 
monies and eulogy by President Roose- 
velt at Arlington, the National Cemetery. 
Personally conducted throughout. Stop- 
over privileges. For illustrated itinerary 
and battlefield map apply to Jos. P. Tag- 
gart, N. E. P. A., 211 Washington Street, 
Boston. 








To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in rae order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the Woman’s JonRNAL 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JourNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 














AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
aT tSt. Teleph 977 T t. Branch 








Office 168 Tremont St. 


SUMMER SEASON. 
Daily at2and& P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, MAY 19, 


“The Butterflies.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25. 600. 


Prices: | Watiness’ 100. 360. 60e. 








MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford 


WEEK OF MAY 19, 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


VAUDEVILLE 


AT 


POPULAR PRICES. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 

Tf you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 
Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational) 


standpoint. 
It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 


ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 
It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 
Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 


A Postal 


will bring you the story of 


A New 
American Industry, 


The booklet entitled: 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application 


NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 


161 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 


Georgia and the Carolinay 
California, Mexico 
and AllWinter 


Ps 
Fue ‘ gare 


Only Line 
One Night’s 
Travel Between 
Boston and Florida. 


THE SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED 
Between Nea York City and St. Augustine, Fla. 


The Most Magnificent Train Operated in the South, 
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Direct Route to 
Svuth Carolina, Interstate & West Indian 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, $. C. 


Dining-Cars on all Through Trains. Excursion 
Tickets now on sale. For full information apply te 
GEORGE C, DANIELS, N. E. P. A., 
228 Washington street, Boston, 
td aan ee og ie 

’ + As, roa: . . 
8. H. Hardwick, G. P, Aw Wash on. rn a 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
A WALE IN MAY. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 
Deep in the woods the constant moss 
Cushions the pathway for our feet, 
Lures us to dark, bewildering depths, 
Where o’er our heads the branches meet. 
Above, the beech and birch are twined, 
The linden fills the air with spice, 
Its creamy blossoms drifting down 
The bee with boney to entice. 


The plum-tree waves its flag of truce, 
The turf is all a cloth of gold, 
Thick set, like heaven with stars, it glows 
With dandelions gay and bold. 
Deep set within the yieldiag turf 
The trillium gleama in green and white, 
Carpets each lone sequestered nook, 
Its radiant chalice filled with light. 


In bridal splendor stands the thorn, 
Hid its gnarled branches bending low 
By soft veils woven of sun and dew, 
In blended tints of rose and snow, 
While from each bud, like incense cup, 
Soft, subtle odors upward stream, 
Enthralling as the fragrant airs 
That float through some enchanted dream. 


The spirals of the lusty brakes 
Are pushing through the beds of mould, 
The tiny whorls of maidenhair 
Amid the dead leaves shy unfold. 
The oak trees show their buds of pink 
High 6’er the poplars’ liveliest green, 
Whose painted shafts rise snowy white 
On knolls where fringing hazels lean. 


The partridge wanders where he wills, 
Safe in the covert of the leaves; 

The quail pipes from the distant fields 
Of summer and its ripened sheaves. 

The saucy woodpecker is heard 
Drilling in many a hollow tree; 

The jay scolds shrilly as he soars, 
The robin fills the air with glee. 


The meadow lark sings as he flies 
O’er the green pastures lit with gold 
By the damp spots where cowslips crowd, 
Flaunting their splendors as of old. 
The grosbeak preens its plumes of rose, 
The purple grackle gleans the sod ; 
We walk in joy, and with us walks 
And joys—we feel it—nature’s God. 








——> 


COMFORT ONE ANOTHER. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
Comfort one another, 
For the way is often dreary, 
And the feet are often weary, 
And the heart is very sad. 
There is heavy burden-bearing, 
W hen it seems that none are caring, 
And we half forget that ever we were glad. 


Comfort one another 

With the hand-clasp close and tender, 
With the sweetness love can render, 

And the looks of friendly eyes. 
Do not wait with grace unspoken, 
While life’s daily bread is broken— 

Gentle speech is oft like utanna from the 

skies. 


see —_—— 


LORD, OFT I COME. 





BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REKSE. 





Lord, oft I come unto Thy door, 
But when Thou openest it to me, 
Back to the dark I shrink once more, 
Away from light and Thee. 


Lord, oft some gift of Thee I pray; 
Thou givest bread of finest wheat ; 

Empty | turn upon my way, 
Counting a stone more sweet. 


Thou bid'’st me speed; then sit I still; 
Thou bid'st me stay; then do I go. 
Lord, make me Thine in deed and will, 

And ever keep me so! 
—Churchman. 





>_> 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


PHBE ANN. 


BY MRS, ANNA CHRISTY FALL. 





Phebe Ann was practically deaf. That 
was not such a misfortune to her as it 
might have been; for, living as she did 
close to the track, the thunder of the 
trains that rushed by every few minutes 
came to her ears only as the drowsy hum 
of insects on a summer’s day. Her friends 
and neighbors, however, did not enjoy her 
deafness as much as she did. By holding 
one’s mouth close to her ear, her right 
ear, and screaming at the top of one’s 
\ungs, it was possible to make her hear. 
Smal! boys, also, by pitching their tones 
to the height used by them in playing at 
recess time, could make themselves heard. 
But ordinary lungs, after a few sec- 
onds of conversation with her, found 
themselves exhausted. 

She had one cousin, with a big voice 
and a waggish disposition, who really en- 
joyed talking with her. In fact, after his 
efforts, Phobe Ann would hold her hands 
over her ears and declare that it reminded 
her of the time when, as a little girl, she 
went to the menagerie and heard the lions 
roar. 

But there was still another cousin to 
whom Phebe Ann’s deafness was a source 
of great annoyance and of much out- 
breaking sin. He was the black sheep of 
a large and honorable family. He was a 
frequent visitor at the home of Phebe 





Ann, who performed many kindly offices 
for him. But he came there usually in- 
toxicated or cross, and his thick, husky 
voice underwent great labors before he | 
could convey to her an understanding of 
his wants. Many a time he used to go 
down the stairs, after an interview with 
her, using such language at her and her | 
deafness as would have made her poor | 
heart ache could she have heard him. | 
Yet she was always kind and gentle with 
him, and doubtless, through her uncon- 
scious influence, kept him from sinking | 
to lower depths. 

Every one who came in contact with 
Phebe Ann loved her. She was not 
much taller than a child of twelve, and 
had an inclination to stoop. Her faded | 
brown hair was drawn straight back from 
her forehead, and wound into a little knob 
behind. Her faded blue eyes were small | 
and deep-set, and her face was covered 
with fine wrinkles. But the plain little | 
body could not hide the beautiful soul. 

There lived in the neighborhood several | 
little boys, ranging in age from five to 
ten, who were her ardent admirers. Their 
love found outward expression at Christ- 
mas time, when they would carry a tree 
into her humble room, and fill it with the 
little presents that they had bought for 
her with their carefully hoarded pennies, 
She would talk to them in her sweet, seri- | 
ous fashion, and then would lay her hands 
on their heads and bless them. And they | 
always received her blessing in the same 
spirit in which it was given. 

She was never voluntarily absent from 
church. But one day, when she had un- 
wittingly lost track of time, and was 
hanging out what she supposed was her 
Saturday’s washing, she found herself 
surrounded by people on their way to 
church, She was sorely grieved over her 
apparent fall from grace, and tried to 
atone for it by paying even more devout 
attention to the Sabbath services, al- 
though she could not usually make out 
more than an occasional word of the ser- 
mon, when the preacher became very 
much in earnest,—nor hear any of the 
quartet-singing, except when the soprano 
roamed about on the high C’s. 

Her life had been one long devotion to 
others. Her mother, who had died more 
than a score of years before, wasestill an 
ever-present and precious memory to her, 
The name of her sister, to whom she had 
been a devoted nurse during a long and 
painful sickness, was continually on her 
lips. Indeed, it was while attending this 
sister in her last illness that Phabe Ann’s 
deafness had come upon her. Worn out 
by watching, she had taken a pillow and 
lain down on the floor to catch a few mo- 
ments’ rest. The sun was shining when 
she awoke. It seemed to be morning, 
and yet she was not greeted by the usual 
morning sounds. A strange stillness was 
about her. Looking toward her sick sis- 
ter, she saw her sitting up in bed and ap- 
parently talkiog; but no sound reached 
Pheebe’s ears. She had been lying all 
night in a strong draft, and the result was 
deafness. 

After her mother and sister were gone, 
Phebe Ann took care of an elder brother, 
between the time of his third wife’s death 
and his marriage with a fourth wife. 
After many proposals and rejections, he 
succeeded in again finding some one 
to promise to take him for better or for | 
worse, But he was away from his sister’s 
gentle care only for a short time. Wheth- 
er he fled from the society of this last 
wife because it lacked that sweet unsel- 
fishness which had made bis sister’s home 
so pleasant to him, or whether his new 
partner had invited him to return to his 
former home, has never been revealed to 
his friends. But ina few weeks he was 
occupying his old quarters in his sister’s 
home, apparently glad to get back. And 
thus he once more became, and continued 
for several years to be, one of the three 
absorbing interests of Phwbe Ann’s life. | 

Her second absorbing interest was an 
unmarried cousin who lived next door to 
her. This cousin, in her girlhood, had 
given great promise of future usefulness, 
She had been a burning and shining light 
in the church with which she was con- 
nected. It was in the early days of the 
sending of missionaries to foreign coun- 
tries. Her zeal became kindled. She 
wished to go as a missionary. But, held 
back by a strange diffidence, she did not 
formally offer herself. She felt that the | 
church knew her desire, and would ask 
her to go. But the longed-for invitation 
did not come. Soon after this her father | 
died, and she devoted herself to her aged 
mother, who required her constant care. | 
The physical strain upon her was great. 
After her mother’s death, she was herself 
laid upon a bed of sickness. While she 
was slowly convalescing, she heard of the 
marriage of a friend who had given her 
reason to believe that she stood first in 
his affections. 

When she began to go about again, it 
was noticed that her actions were peeu- 
liar. It slowly dawned upon her family 
that her mind was affected. Whether it 
was caused by her disappointment in not 
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| ted to these festivities, 


as if they had been human beings. 


being sent as a missionary, or by the news 
of her friend’s marriage, or by the sap- 
ping of her physical forces, could never 
be determined; but the bright, gifted girl 
was gone. In her place was left a poor 
monomaniac. She turned her back on 
almost all her friends, and would hide in 
the closets when they called. She could 
not be induced to say ‘‘Yes’’ under any 
circumstances. She utterly refused all 
food except certain kinds. She would 


| sleep only in a chair, refusing to lie down 


ona bed. She insisted on wearing only 
the poorest clothing, although she had a 
good wardrobe in her trunks and closets. 
She would not allow any one to touch or 
take care of these things, and practically 
consigned them to the moths. 

It was this poor unfortunate soul whom 
Phoebe Ann made her second absorbing 
interest in life. Sarah’s castom was never 
to sit down at a table, but to eat standing. 
But, for Phebe Ann’s sake, she made an 
exception of Sunday evenings, when the 
two would sit: together at a little table, 
placed in front of a certain window in 
Sarah’s house, and, just on the stroke of 
a certain hour, would begin to eat the 
fragrant baked beans and brown bread 
which Phebe Ann always prepared for 
the occasion, together with such other 


| dainties as they happened to have, and at 


the same time would discourse reverently 
on topics suited to the Sabbath day. For 
in all religious matters Sarah’s faith still 
remained steadfast. The family some- 
times could not forbear listening to the 
communion of these two childlike souls, 
which gave evidence of how closely they 
walked with God. 

How Sarah made herself understood by 
Pheebe Ann was a mystery to the family. 
Occasionally they would hear her voice, 
high and shrill; but much of her part of 
the conversation must have been carried 
on by signs and nods. Phebe Ann’s 
voice, low and sweet as always, could be 
heard running along ina contented, happy 
murmur, The family were never admit- 
But the children 
found a substitute in going outside and 
watching their shadows on the curtain, 
which faithfully photographed every 
movement of the happy couple, much to 
the children’s innocent amusement. 

But the time came when the brother 
found a home elsewhere, under happy 
conditions; when the poor demented 
cousin was mercifully taken to her 
Father’s home, about which they had 
talked so much on their happy Sunday 
evenings together; and Phabe Ann, at 
the age of seventy, was left alone with her 
third and last absorbing interest in life— 
the companionship of her cats. She had 
never failed in her love for all dumb creat- 
ures that came within her reach. The 
birds flocked to her windows in winter, 
and they always found crumbs ready for 
them. If there was a stray cat in the 
neighborhood, it eventually found itself a 
member of Phoebe Ann’s family. The 
society for the protection of dumb ani- 
mals would have canonized her, had they 
known of her doings. 

Naturally, having a family composed of 
outcast cats, they were not remarkable 
for their beauty. One had lost an eye in 
the battle of life, another a tail, and a 
third an ear; but the eye of love with 
which Phoebe Ann regarded her charges 
saw nothing lacking in them. To her 
they were as real and important entities 
She 
repeatedly refused invitations to spend a 
few weeks of the hot summer weather in 
the country with her cousins, saying that 
she could not think of leaving her cats. 
One of them always acted as monitor to 
her; for, when her door was locked, no 
matter how loudly one might seek for ad- 
mittance, she seldom heard the sound. 
But a certain white and gray cat would 
come to her, as her eyes were bent over 
her sewing, jump up on her shoulder, and 
by his actions warn her of the visitor at 
the door. 

But there was one habit in which she 
allowed her pets to indulge which finally 
brought her and one of them to great 
grief. Often, when the fire was almost 


| out, and the oven door open, a cat would 


crawl inside to enjoy the warmth. One 
day Phebe Ann, whose eyesight was 
beginning to fail, started a fire and 
closed the oven door, having in mind to 
make her a cake for supper. While pre- 
paring it, she noticed that two or three of 
her cats kept circling round the stove, 
then came toward her and appeared to be 
mewing. Thinking they were hungry 
and were coaxing her for something to 
eat, she hastily beat up her cake, poured 


| the mixture into the pan, and, going to 


the stove, stooped down and opened the 
oven door, when out jumped a cat,—with 
a cry that penetrated even her deaf ears. 
Phobe Ann, cake and cat were for a mo- 
ment indiscriminately mixed up on the 
floor. Then, her cry of distress and hor- 
ror mingling with and rising above that 
of the poor cat, she seized the suffering 
creature tenderly in her arms, carried it 
to the open window, and, with the tears 
running down her wrinkled cheeks, she 





poured cold water over the panting ani- 
mal, calling it by every term of endear- 
ment, and blaming herself bitterly for her 
carelessness in allowing such an accident 
to happen. 

Fortunately for Phebe Ann’s peace of 
mind, the cat’s life was spared, and its 
general health restored; but it was left 
with an asthmatic wheeze which, happi- 
ly, its mistress was never conscious of, 
and with a withered foreleg, which gave 
it an undisputed claim to the choicest 
morsels of food and the tenderest caresses 
of Phebe Ann for the rest of its life. 

Pheebe Ann still lives, a benediction to 
every one who comes in contact with her. 
But she has learned one lesson by heart, 
which is never to have a fire in the grate 
and a cat in the oven at the same time. 


FRENCH IN CAMP. 

A pleasant way of acquiring a language 
is to have it in connection with one’s sum- 
mer outing. Such a chance occasionally 
presents itself, and there are always those 
who would like to take advantage of an 
opportunity to combine work and fun. 

In the delightful camps carried on by 
Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows and her daughter, 
at ‘‘Birchbay’’ and ‘‘Cedar Lodge,”’ on the 
shores of Lake Memphremagog, near 
Georgeville, P. Q., Canada, there will this 
year be a combination of French and 
camping. Mademoiselle Chesnau, of the 
Sorbonne, Paris, is to spend the summer 
there for the purpose of giving conversa- 
tion lessons. Mlle. Chesnau is well known 
in Boston and Cambridge as an admirable 
teacher. The attractions of camp life on 
the beautiful lake nestled among the 
mountains, with congenial friends, al- 
ways draw together a pleasant group of 
people. We understand that there is yet 
room in each camp for two or three more, 
and anyone may be considered happy who 
can be counted a member of either. The 
boys and girls are carefully looked after 
at ‘‘Birchbay,’’ as their elders are at 
‘Cedar Lodge.’’ The editors of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL will be glad to answer 
any inquiries about these camps. 








WOMEN’S CLUBS AND EDUCATION. 

At the biennial meeting of the General 
Federation at Los Angeles, the following 
report of the committee on education was 
presented by Miss Ellen Sabine, president 
of Milwaukee Downer College: 

A marked characteristic of the present 
time is the wide-spread interest in educa- 
tion. The subjects of elementary study 
and of teaching are commanding much at- 
tention in university thought, as well as 
in normal schools. The ablest psycholo- 
gists are giving attention to the practical 
problems of pedagogy. The common 
school is the dearest interest of society. 

In this general interest the women’s 
clubs are not only sharers, but leaders. 
The women of the federated clubs have 
clearly centred their interests in the fu- 
ture, and are providing for it in the most 
complete and rational manner. : 

The first and most general activity of 
the clubs has been properly directed 
toward codperation with the established 
agencies of education. There have been 
efforts to understand the condition, aims, 
and methods of the schools, to further 
every commendable work that is being 
done, and also to supplement, by labor and 
with money, interests which the schools 
have been unable to initiate or support. 
These undertakings include examination 
of physical conditions, as to hygienic as- 
pects of buildings and grounds, with 
respect to ventilation, lighting, cleanli- 
ness, overcrowding, toilet rooms, etc. 

The philanthropic impulse finds rich 
expression in educational directions, and 
frequently illustrates anew the great ad- 
vantage of federation in accomplishing 
some large undertaking that would be 
impossible to individual clubs. 

No more earnest and intelligent effort 
has been made than in the direction of 
developing patriotism and promoting good 
citizenship. Interest in local history has 
been created, and historic places have 
been preserved and marked, Civic clubs 
of pupils have been formed. Interest in 
forestry has been excited, and arbor days 
encouraged. 

The State reports show that the club 
women have exerted influence in legisla- 
tion affecting educational interests. .They 
have worked successfully for the passage 
of a compulsory school law in Iowa, and 
have stimulated public sentiment in favor 
of this measure in other States. They 
have encouraged and secured the election 
or appointment of women on _ school 
boards and on boards of educational and 
philanthropic institutions, They have 
widely disseminated the principles of 
civil service reform, and have presented a 
united front of objection to the spoils 
politician when he seeks to control the 
public school. They have worked for a 
truancy school forgirls. They have sought 
to effect changes in laws that will har- 
monize the legal ages of child labor and 





of compulsory education, They have 
presented to Legislatures the advantages 
for rural schools of the township system, 
with township graded and high schools, 
over the country district school system. 

Wherever we see the federated club, we 
also see increased vital interest in educa.- 
tion, manifesting itself in better public 
sentiment, improved methods, quickened 
sense of responsibility, and wiser legis|a. 
tion, while it is always eminently practi- 
cal in form. 

Your committee sees evidence of grati- 
fying development in breadth and catho- 
licity of interests, and of steady growth 
in power to work effectively. We would 
merely urge, for the future, persistence, 
continuance along the lines already 
opened, The kindergartens need and 
merit our unwearied support. Manual 
training and democratic economy require 
our hearty encouragement. Public senti- 
ment on educational questions needs con- 
stant, wholesome stimulus, wise direction, 
and effective leadership: 





THE ALPHEUS HYATT MEMORIAL FUND 
FOR FIELD STUDIES. 


An active body of workers met recently 
to organize a movement for raising a fund 
to pay the fares of Boston school children, 
so that they might have field lessons under 
the guidance of competent teachers. They 
sought to carry out a fond desire of the 
late professor, who strove to bring all class- 
es into a comprehensive relation to nature, 
Especially did he labor for children to 
have instruction out-of-doors. 

The idea of a fund of this sort to be 
raised as a memorial to Professor Hyatt 
originated with Miss Frances Zirngiebel, 
a teacher, who had been a pupil of Prof, 
Hyatt. She mentioned it to Mrs. J. M. 
Arms Sheldon, who had worked as Prof, 
Hyatt’s assistant for twelve years, over 
the Synoptic Collection at the Boston 
Society of Natural History Museum, and 
who continues this great educational 
work. Mrs. Sheldon and others respond- 
ed to Miss Zirngiebel’s suggestion so 
earnestly that a week later a trust was 
formed, with Prof. William H. Niles as 
president. 

At the meeting Miss Zirngiebel gave an 
account of some of the needs of school 
children, and how they respond to the 
elevating touch with nature. Mr. Robert 
Metcalf made a plea for better conditions 
of instruction. Letters of encouragement 
were read from Dr. C. S. Minot, Prof. G. 
H. Barton, Prof. G. L. Goodale, Dr. R. T. 
Jackson, Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell, Dr. FE. 
E. Hale, Rabbi Fleischer, and others. Mrs. 
Sheldon appealed touchingly for united 
action, that the raising of the fund might 
be carried out in the spirt which Prof. 
W. O. Crosby manifested in his letter. 
He wrote: 

** feel that the proposed fund to aid field 
lessons in the public schools, and make 
possible the direct study of nature in 
nature’s own haunts, under the guidance 
of skilful teachers, to thousands who 
might otherwise be denied that privilege, 
is a capital idea, and worthy of every en- 
couragément by the friends of education; 
and to make of this fund, which I fervent- 
ly hope may grow to be a large one, a 
memorial to Prof. Hyatt, to whom the 
cause of elementery science teaching is 
so deeply indebted, is certainly most fit- 
ting. He would, Iam sure, regard it as his 
proudest monument; and in no way can 
we better show our gratitude and our ap- 
preciation of his great services than by an 
earnest effort to make this fund worthy to 
bear his honored name.” 

Miss Isabel Louise Johnson reported 
generous offers of money, 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


FAIRFAX, 8. C., May 12, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Have you seen the ‘‘Woman’s Forum,” 
which is the secondary title of a beautiful 
magazine published in New York, called 
Truth? It has among its associate editors 
Rebecca Douglas Lowe, a South-Carolina- 
born woman, and recent president of the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
This sentence among the salutatories of 
the *“‘Woman’s Forum’’ sounds like our 
own WoMAN’s JOURNAL: ‘Let us get as 
far as possible from a double standard, 
and let us show that community of inter- 
est for women is merely another name for 
community of interest for mankind.”’ 

There is at present in charge of the 
women at the Insane Asylum in Colum- 
bia, S. C., Dr. Sarah Allan, of Charleston, 
a very noble young woman, whose coming 
into this arena was heralded as that of 
‘Miss Doctor Allan.’’ Of course she 
merely opened the way for others. Dr. 
Mary Baker, from my native Marion, is 
now practising in Columbia, S. C., and 
there are others. 

The other day I came across a bit of 
history as to Carolina womep doctors, 
which I append to this article, and hope 
you will put in, for the sake of such 
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friends of mine as my dear Peabody cor- 

respondent referred to elsewhere: 
CAROLINA WOMEN DOCTORS. 

“These women doctors I am going to tell 
you about flourished long ago, before any 
woman in this State ever studied medi- 
cine. . 

“You see, it was this way: They had to 
take up the practice of medicine from 
sheer necessity. In the early days of the 
century regular physicians were scarce in 
rural districts, and this was particularly 
true of upper Carolina. The only physi- 
cian in @ county lived at the ‘Court 
House,’ as the county seat was called. 
Consequently the people living in remote 
parts of the county would have to ride 
twenty or twenty-five miles for the doc- 
tor. When his office was reached he might 
then be on the opposite side of the county. 
This scarcity of physicians and the long 
distance to be travelled caused the people 
to rely more on simple remedies. The 
woman who was wisest in administering 
these soon became the neighborhood doc- 
tor. Her knowledge of herbs and roots 
and their various uses was of great value 
to the afflicted. Usually she added the 
practice of midwifery to the art of poul- 
ticing and blistering. This, too, grew out 
of the necessities of the people living 
miles away from the doctor. 

“These ‘granny’ women, as they were 
called, were a sturdy, self-reliant set, and 
most useful in their neighborhoods. Often 
they would ride ten or twelve miles to 
attend a patient. Some of them were 
kept so busy that they found a good sad- 
dle horse a necessity, and they were just 
as ready to attend the calls of the sick, 
day or night, as a genuine man doctor. 
In cases of childbirth they would often 
remain with the patient several days, act- 
ing a8 nurse. 

“Now, these ‘granny’ women couldn’t 
even spell the word botany, but they 
knew all about plants, and were self-re- 
liant enough to use their knowledge.”’ 

“Can’t you tell us some of the remedies 
they used?”’ 

“Oh, yes! A poultice of catnip was 
used for any sort of swelling or ‘rising,’ 
and a tea of the same was used for 
‘innard’ fevers.’’ 

“And, pray, what were innard fevers?’’ 
someone interrupted, 

‘“*‘Inward fever was a low, continued 
fever that never ran very high. Balm tea 
was also used tocure fevers, and poultices 
of tansy and comfrey were soothing and 
healing in cases of sprains and swollen 
joints. Children afflicted with hives were 
made to drink a tea made of yarrow and 
ground ivy. For pains and aches of any 
kind, such as toothache, neuralgia, mus- 
cular rheumatism, and the like, the effi- 
cacious remedies were poultices made 
of catnip, featherfew and king-cure-all, 
Horseradish was administered for a cough, 
and lavender tea was given to stop nausea, 
Rosemary tea was considered a sure cure 
for hoarseness, and a tea made of thyme 
was given for dysentery. Children that 
were restless at night, awaking in great 
fright, were benefitted and soothed by 
tea made of sage and mullen, and elecam- 
pane was thought to be the very thing for 
a cough.” 

VIRGINIA DURANT YOUNG, 
a Se 


NEBRASKA. 


In accordance with a vote of the Execu- 
tive Committee, the headquarters will be 
closed during June, July and August, 
The June ‘‘Headquarters Message’’ will be 
given to an outline of programs for next 
year, and before each club adjourns we 
urge that a program committee be ap- 
pointed to take action on the programs 
submitted. 

If adopted, we ask the program com- 
mittee to assign to each member her part 
for the year, so that at the first meeting 
in the fall the club may take action on 
the entire year’s programs at once. After 
a careful study of the needs of the clubs, 
we feel that the first essential is a program 
for each meeting adopted at the beginning 
of the club year. 

By recent unanimous vote of the Execu- 
tive Committee, it will recommend to the 
State convention that the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation champion a property rights bill in 
the next Legislature. 

The property rights of married women 
are shamefully meager in our State. If a 
husband dies intestate, his widow is en- 
titled to only a life use of one-third of the 
Teal estate. She receives nothing in fee 
simple. Of the personal property she may 
receive $250 worth of furniture (all of 
which by every moral right belongs to 
her), and $200 worth of property. And 
yet the hue and cry is going up that the 
Suffrage movement is educating women 
Out of marriage! 

In 1889 Judge Barker introduced a bill 
repealing this unjust statute, and it was 
passed, but was declared unconstitutional 
On a technicality. It is therefore our 
hope that the Suffrage Association will 
ask of the next Legislature that the Baker 
bill be repassed. 

Our Association has 





been greatly 





strengthened by the two weeks’ field work 
of Miss Gail Laughlin, organizer of the 
National Association. Miss Laughlin is 
one of the ablest lecturers on the suffrage 
platform, and excellent reports of her 
work in the State are coming to the head- 
quarters. She began her labors at Pender, 
where she secured several new members 
to the club. At Lyons she organized a 
club of nine, with Mrs. Viola Cass as pres- 
ident, and Mrs. Agnes Shallcross secre- 
tary. In Omaha she addressed the Wo- 
man’s Club in the afternoon, and a pub- 
lic meeting in the evening. Eight mem- 
bers were secured for the Equality Club, 

A large audience greeted her at North 
Bend, increased by the tactful methods of 
Miss Pearl Kendall, who had secured a 
number of children to sing, thus bringing 
out many mothers. Seven members were 
added. At Clarks, she secured a valuable 
addition to the membership in Rev. Mrs. 
Perkins, the Congregational minister. 
Mrs. Perkins is one of the two lady min- 
isters in the State, the other being Rev. 
Laura Wild, of Lincoln. Several new 
members were secured in Central City, in 
spite of stormy weather. 

A large audience greeted Miss Laughlin 
in Kearney. Eight members were added, 
and several enthusiastic letters have been 
received asking that Miss Laughlin return 
in the autumn. In Kenesaw she organ- 
ized a wide-awake club of twenty-two 
with Miss Ellen D. Harn as president. 
Eight of the twenty-two are men, and 
eight of the women are their wives. 

In Harvard, the club, which had ceased 
to hold meetings after several of its mem- 
bers had moved away, was re-organized, 
with Mrs. Mary McBride, president, and 
Mrs. Mary Updike, secretary. Miss Laugh- 
lin’s keen logic and powerful oratory are 
invincible, and the _ splendid results 
achieved are the best testimony to her 
success. 

The field work of the State organizer 
for the past month has consisted of an 
address in Prairie Center, Custer County, 
four parlor meetings and one public meet- 
ing in Omaha, and debates with Mr. Bix- 
by in Auburn, Johnson and Peru. The 
debates proved especially valuable for 
propagandism, since they drew much 
larger audiences than single meetings, 
and generally increased the interest in the 
work of theclub. In these towns the de- 
bates were well advertised, good music 
was prepared, and the arrangements were 
complete. A unique method of advertis- 
ing was adopted in Peru—a large placard 
on which had been printed four polling 
booths, two containing women. Below 
was the announcement of the debate. It 
was displayed in a bank window, and at- 
tracted much attention. The clever paint- 
ing was the work of Miss Stoner, precep- 
tress of the State Normal. The stage was 
beautifully decorated, and the audience 
was large and enthusiastic. 

The parlor meetings have proved a 
successful method of propagandism. Each 
hostess invites her circle of friends, and 
as the meetings are held in different 
neighborhoods, we meet new audiences 
each time. The first of the parlor series 
was held in the home of Rev. Mr. Jenks, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian church, 
and the audience consisted of the Young 
Men’s Club of that church, At the close 
of the address we were deluged with 
questions for half an hour, after which a 
lively discussion ensued. Dainty refresh- 
ments were served by Mrs. Jenks. The 
second meeting was in the home of Mrs. 
O. H. Pratt, and her spacious parlors 
were comfortably filled in spite of a driz- 
zling rain. The third, inthe home of the 
Misses Simmons, was largely attended, 
and ten new members were secured. The 
series closed with the meeting at the res- 
idence of Mrs. Ida V. Tilden, treasurer of 
the Equality Club, and?president of the 
Omaha Woman’s Club. 

The public meeting was held in the 
Immanuel Baptist church, and the audi- 
ence was most appreciative. Excellent 
music was prepared by the Misses Sim- 
mons, and the pastor, Rev. W. Eccles, ex- 
pressed his hearty sympathy with the 
movement. Mrs. Clara A, Young, State 
president, gave inspiration to the meeting 
by her presence. Twenty-seven members 
have been added to the Omaha Equality 
Club in the past three weeks. 

Mrs. Mary A. Squires, proprietor of one 
of the best millinery stores in Kearney, 
writes for literature to put in the hat 
boxes beside the dreamy productions of 
lace and flowers. A goodidea. Are there 
not others? 

Mrs. Priscilla Dudley Hackstaff, chair- 
man of the National Committee on En- 
rolment, urges Nebraska to take up the 
enrolment work. We hope Nebraska will 
adopt it. 

Before each club adjourns for the sum- 
mer, we hope it will take a retrospective 
view of its year’s work. What has been 
the average attendance? What is the 
most profitable work that has been done? 
How many members have been gained? 
If the membership has been doubled, if 
the attendance has increased, and there 
has been a gain in suffrage sentiment in 
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your community, then the club has well 
earned a vacation. If you cannot ‘look 
back on these things,” take the vacation 
anyway, but earnestly resolve that the 
membership shall be doubled before the 
State Convention, and with the doubling 
of the membership the other results will 
come, LAURA A. GREGG, 








THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE VISITED WASH- 
INGTON 


This season on Royal Blue Line Tours, and 
have returned expressing themselves as be- 
ing thoroughly satisfied and desirous of go- 
ing again. 

Gettysburg Tour leaves Boston May 26, 
New York one day later. Memorial Day 
in Washington. President’s address and 
beautiful services at Arlington, the Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

For illustrated itinerary and Guide to 
Washington apply to Joseph P. Taggart, 
N. E. P. A., 211 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 








THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLnsTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, to 
MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 

National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 

ciation, 2008 American Tract Soc’y Bldg., 


New York City, N. Y. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALT) 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston 
TELEPHONE Ne. 1975. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 





The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. O ERNST 


of the Suffolk Bar. 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 


His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Repubit- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


There has been no more efficient and consci 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom. 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
udicial temperament. All important questions 
n regard to property are made plain, and the 
book be every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.— Boston Courter. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 

It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 

A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 

It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understanding of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
for ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chrts- 
tian Register. 

It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. ose whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women aS Agee a will rejoice in the ap- 
Se of so able achampion.—American Law 

view 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimonsiy adopied at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford tc 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.co A YEAR. 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston 





THE HOBART FARM 


Deliver in the Back Bay 
THE BEST 


JERSEY MILK, 
CREAM, BUTTER 


—AND— 


Fresh Hennery Eggs. 


—_— 


38 HUNTINGTON AVENUE. 
Tel. 396 B. B. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MAss. 











SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 


A Very New Woman. 
Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen, Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Coéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar 


Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Allen 





ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 








Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 
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CO-EDUCATION AT THE BIENNIAL. 

lu many and varied ways, practical, #s- 
thetic, and altruistic, California shone as 
hostess to the club women; but her most 
notable contribution, perhaps, was her 
testimony in behalf of coéducation, given 
by the distinguished presidents of her two 
great universities, and by one of her gift- 
ed daughters, a product as well as an ex- 
ponent of the coéducational system. 

At the educational meeting, presided 
over by Miss Margaret Evans of Carleton 
College, Minnesota (coéducational), Miss 
Mabel Clare Craft, Sunday editor of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, in an address on 
the ‘Advantages of Coéducation,” re- 
ferred to the reactionary sentiments occa- 
sionally manifested, and said: 

“Quite ten years ago we of the West 
thought that the problem of coéducation 
had been definitely settled for us; that it 
had been buried under years of solid wo- 
manly achievement; but of late—alas and 
alack!—a reaction has set in against coéd- 
ucation, just as in certain quarters a reac- 
tion has set in against democracy and the 
rights of man, 

‘‘Deep below the surface there is a 
threefold reason for the opposition to co- 
education which flares up intermittently 
in the University of Chicago, the State 
University of California, and Stanford 
University—the three great coéducational 
institutions in the country, always except- 
ing the University of Michigan, where 
there seems never to be any question of 
the fact that the education of men and 
women together is the most natural as 
well as the most beneficial to both, like 
co-nursing, co-feeding, co-living in gen- 
eral, 

“The first source of opposition is to be 
found in the university faculty. No co- 
educational institution, so far as I know, 
has an adequate number of women on its 
faculty. Some of them have a few wom- 
en; the University of California has none, 

“The second cause of opposition was 
not known in the ruder pioneer days. As 
wealth and leisure grow in the young 
community, there arises the fashionable 
element, and this class almost invariably 
eends its sons to college and its daughters 
to finishing schools, The sons are not, as 
a rule, the brightest students in the uni- 
versity world, but wealth and position 
give them a prominent place in the little 
college universe, and the toadies—since 
the college world is much like the bigger 
one outside—run after these silver-gilt 
youths, who reflect the opinion of their 
mothers and sisters, considering it highly 
improper that a girl should go to college, 
or, if she must, that she should go to a 
place more noted for its college plays and 





Houghton 
& Dutton 


FURNISHINGS 


FOR YOUR 


SUMMER HOUSE 


You can furnish and supply your Sum- 
mer Cottage or your Summer Hotel from 
HOUGHTON & DUTTON’S at less 
expense than any other house in Boston. 
Try it, and convince yourselves. 

Here are a few of the things on which 
we can save you more money than you 
can save by purchasing elsewhere: 








Furniture of All Kinds 
Bedding of All Kinds 
Shades and Curtains 
Portieres and Awnings 


Upholstery 
Wall Paper 
Straw Matting 
Carpets and Rugs 
Pictures and Frames 
Glassware 
Silverware 
Woodenware 


China 
Crockery 
Tinware 


Cutlery 
Table Linen 
Tin Plate Goods 
Lamps and Fixtures 
House Paints 
Painters’ Supplies 
Gas and Electric Fixtures 
Lawn and Garden Tools 
Ete., Etc., Ete. 





In our Drapery and Upholstery Depart- 
ment we will take measurements and 
make estimates free of charge on orders 
of any size, large or smal], Estimates on 
Wall Papering also furnished free of 
harge. 


daisy chains than for the value of its 
degrees. 

“I know of no better test of the work- 
ing of coéducation than the testimony of 
those who have been trained in that 
school. A few years ago letters were sent 
to 180 married women, all college gradu- 
ates, with grown children, asking them if 
they would send their sons and daughters 
to coéducational institutions or to sepa- 
rate colleges. Of 133 who answered, 109 
were in favor of coéducation, and some 
who were not in favor of coéducation for 
their daughters believed in it for their 
sons, and were cheerfully willing to sacri- 
fice the daughters of other women that 
their sons might have the advantages of 
such association.”’ 

Toward the close of this meeting Presi- 
dent Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of the Uni- 
versity of California, who sat on the plat- 
form, was introduced, and spoke for a 
few minutes. He declared himself in 
favor of coéducation, and said he thought 
that the girls’ seminaries and private 
schools did not produce the best results, 
Mr. Wheeler was warmly applauded when 
he said that the University of California 
has in its undergraduate body 110 young 
women, and that for this reason he was 
able to speak intelligently on the subject. 
Referring to the objection that women 
cannot stand the strain of college training, 
Mr. Wheeler said: ‘A great deal more 
people rust out than wear out, and more 
worry out than anything else.”’ One of 
his amusing reasons why young men and 
women should go through college togeth- 
er was that in coéducational colleges ‘‘the 
boys are more like humans, and the girls 
do less giggling.”’ 

At another educational meeting of the 
biennial, President David Starr Jordan of 
Stanford University gave his views on 
the education of women in a carefully- 
prepared address. He said in part: 

It is of great advantage to both men 
and women to meet on a plane of equality 
in education. Women are brought into 
contact with men who can do things—men 
in whom the sense of reality is strong, 
and who have definite views of life. This 
influence affects them for good. In like 
manner the association with wise, sane 
and healthy women has its value for 
youngmen. This value has never been 
fully realized, even by the strongest advo- 
cates of coéducation. It raises their ideal 
of womanhood; and the highest manhood 
must be associated with such an ideal. 

A fuller report of President Jordan’s 
address will be given next week. 


Sadia 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD ON SUFFRAGE. 

Paul Leicester Ford, whose tragic death 
has so startled the community, was aman 
of progressive ideas in many respects. 
Among other things, he believed in the 
ballot for women. In his novel ‘‘The 
Honorable Peter Stirling,’’ he makes the 
hero say (page 278): 

Broadly speaking, all persons of sound 
mind are entitled to vote on the men and 
the laws which are to governthem. Aside 
from this, every ounce of brain or experi- 
ence you can add to the ballot makes it 
more certain. Suppose you say that half 
the people are too ignoraat to vote sensi- 
bly. Don’t you see that there is an even 
chance, at least, that they'll vote rightly, 
and ifthe wrong half carries the election, 
it is because more intelligent people have 
voted wrongly, have not voted, or have 
not taken the trouble to try and show the 
people the right way, but have left them 
to the mercies of the demagogue? If we 
grant that every man who takes care of 
himself has some brain, and some experi- 
ence, his vote is of some value, even if not 
a high one. Suppose we have an eagle, 
and a thousand pennies. Are we any bet- 
ter off by tossing away the coppers be- 
cause each is worth so little? That is 
why I have always advecated giving the 
franchise to women. If we can add ten 
million voters to an election, we have 
added just so much knowledge to it, and 
made it just somuch the harder to mis- 
lead or buy enough votes to change re- 
sults. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


TEXAS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The tourists’ train of many gay women 
and a few brave men was scheduled to 
reach Austin at 1.30 Sunday and remain 
until 8 P. M. on the trip to California, but 
a disabled engine delayed the arrival until 
9.30. Austin club women and other citi- 
zens had planned a ride, with stops at the 
capitol, university and Miss Ney’s studio; 
but the late hour reduced the plan to the 
club women’s being at the hotel when the 
tourists arrived, and greeting them with 
flowers and conversation. 

One of the young ladies’ literary soci- 
eties of the University has just given a 
spectacular contrast between the ‘‘Colo- 
nial and Modern Girl.’’ A dozen girls 
with powdered hair danced the minuet, 
followed by a dozen girls in white shirt 
waists and black skirts, marching. After 
this, essays were read eulogizing each. To 
show the high pressure of student life, 
Miss Ideson read letters purporting to 





come to her on her twenty-first birthday, 





TheNewEngland TrustGompany 


OF BOSTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


To the Commissioners of Savings Banks in Massachusetts, 
Balance Sheet at close of Business April 30, 1902. 





GENERAL ACCOUNTS. 


ASSETS. 

United States Bonds, at par...... $50,000 00 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

RI 1,450,000 00 
Railroad and other Bonds........ 1,356,132 02 
Demand Loans (with Collateral 

OF Sureties).....ccccccccccscccsees 2,272,951 76 
Time Loans (with Coll. or Sur.) 9,384,950 00 

oa = BEACOB. cc cccccccccccce 300,000 00 

sie o Counties ..........++ 110,000 00 

” e GEES cccesccscocscese 880,000 00 

” ” PED peccuscasssccse 65,000 00 
Cash in Banks and Office......... 5,227.736 41 
EXXPenge....ccecccccesceee sooseeees - 35,084 21 
Accounts Receivable.............. 4,011 76 


"$21,135,866 16 








LIABILITIES, 
RE Mc cnincadesédeocecess $1,000,000 00 
Guarantee Fund............ esse 1,000,000 00 
EN ME Ba ceccsscees cease 620,832 44 
Earnings Undivided............ 263 086 26 
IEE dé dgccrkbiveuiistedakenses 18,251,947 46 


$21,135,866 16 





TRUSTS UNDER WILLS AND SPECIAL AGREEMENTS. 





ASSETS. 
United States Securities......... $191,870 42 
State, City and Town Bonds.... 53 331 08 
RatiseeG BORGES... ccccsccccece oo ‘ 234,348 95 
Railroad Stocks .............++ . 1,193,042 99 
OS EEE ee 169,942 64 
Miscellaneous Stocks............ 118.762 90 


2,452,800 98 
314,478 87 
47,965 48 
80,169 37 
27,316 27 

302 00 

550 00 
38,730 62 


Mortgages on Real Estate...... 
Policies, General Trust Fund.. 
Deposits in Savings Banks..... 
Real Estate (Special Trusts)... 
= ad (General Trusts). . 
Notes Receivable (Special Trusts) 
Personal Property (Special Trusts) 
Cash in Banks.......-++...seeeeee 


$4,923,612 ! 


7 
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LIABILITIES. 
Trast Accoaates ...ccccccccecccess $4,834,746 04 
NERD sc ncccsescccecetvnsecesencees 64,423 18 
NE iicscencenc-senredocwes ° 24,443 35 


$4,923 612 57 


Wedding Invitations © 
Announcements 
Reception and 

“At Home” Cards. 


Best Work at Lowest Prices. 


Let us convince you that this is so 
Let us estimate and send you samples 
—Our engraving is faultlessly executed 
—is perfect in respect to sizes, styles 
and shapes, and shows the carefulest at. 
tention to the smallest details. 

We use only Crane’s best stock, and 
we assure you satisfaction in every par. 
ticular—The best work cannot be 
nished at lower prices than these. 


Plate and 50 Cards, Script, 95¢ 
50 Cards from yourown plate 45e 
Plateand50 Cards, Roman 1.50 
Plateand 50 Cards, Old Eng. 2.00 


R. H. White Co. 


fur. 








WILLIAM ENDICOTT, President. 


CHARLES F. CHOATE. 

T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, 
WILLIAM FARNSWORTH. 
GEORGE DEXTER. 


SUFFOLK, 8s. 


GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH. 
MORRIS GRAY. 
ALEXANDER COCHRANE. 
FREDERICK P. FISH. 
CHARLES U. COTTING. 


D. R. WHITNEY, Actuary. 


HENRY C. WESTON. 
FRANKLIN HAVEN. 

J. LEWIS STACKPOLE. 
JAMES J. STORROW. 
LAWRENCE M. STOCKTON. 


Boston, May 8, 1902. 


The persons named in the foregoing return, Directors of the New England Trust Co., 
being a majority of the Board, appeared and severally made oath to the truth of the state- 
ment signed by them, to the best of their knowledge and belief. 


(Signed) Before me, 


NATH’L HURD HENCHMAN, Justice of the Peace. 











giving much contradictory advice as to 
how she should spend her time in college, 
all of which assumed she had an abund- 
ance, while her time in fact was more 
than full of studious duties. A young 
boy in the back seat said of her, ‘*That 
was fine. I heard every word she said!’’ 
Yet this Auditorium is a place where few 
men who speak are heard more than half 
way back. MARIANA T. FoLsom, 
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VERMONT. 





Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden has recently 
closed a week of successful work for the 
Vermont W. S. A. She organized local 
suffrage societies at Bellows Falls, Roches- 
ter and Ludlow. The newly-formed asso- 
ciation at Rochester has sixteen members. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


City Pornt.—In addition to its regular 
work, the League has taken an active 
part in the recent movement to prevent 
the granting of licenses for a dance-hall 
and theatre at City Point near the Marine 
Park. A largely-signed petition from the 
League was presented by Mrs. Franklin 
Snow, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and three of the members, Miss 
Abbie Brooks, Mrs. Esther F. Boland, and 
Mr. George F. Lawley, spoke at the hear- 
ing in opposition to the proposed licenses. 
A large delegation from the League was 
present at this hearing, and lent moral 
support to the protest; among them the 
President of the League, Mrs. Hibbard; 
Mrs. Watson of the Executive Committee, 
Miss Williams, Rev. A. J. Cardall, Rev. 
F. M. Gardner, Mr. Jacob Glynn and Mrs. 
Corney. F. 


East Boston.—A meeting of the 
League was held on May 1, at the resi- 
dence of Mr. T. A. Mead. A good audi- 
ence was present, and was oddvemed by 
Mrs. Helen Adelaide Shaw on ‘Living Pic- 
tures.’ Ina most graphicand vivid man- 
ner, she gave descriptions of some of the 
most interesting and notable of the foreign 
delegates to the Washington Convention, 
and also of its most important meetings 
and general features, all of which greatly 
delighted and impressed her hearers. 
Music was finely rendered by Mr. Mead. 

M. E. WHITING, Sec. 


ATTLEBORO’.—The League gave its first 
banquet on May 14, in the Universalist 
Church. It was a brilliant success. 
About 75 persons sat down to the prettily 
decorated tables, including six ministers 
of different denominations, five doctors 
and several lawyers. Mrs. C. 8S. Holden 
acted as toast-mistress. The president of 
the League, Mrs. Merritt, made the open- 
ing address. She was followed by Henry 
B. Blackwell, Miss Amy White, the Rev. 
Ellen Gustin, Miss Blackwell and many 
others. The speaking was still going on 
when the editors of the JouRNAL had to 
leave for their train. This banquet was 
so much enjoyed that we hope it may be 
made a yearly event. 





WorcEsTER.—At the last meeting of 
the League it became the painful duty of 
the members to name a successor to our 
beloved friend and co-worker, Miss Hen- 
shaw. We realized that no one could 
take her place; but we could do her honor 
in trying to continue the League work 
from where she had left it. Mrs. Emma 
C. Marble accepted the presidency for the 
rest of the year; and resolutions of sym- 
pathy from the League were adopted, to 
be sent to the family and the newspapers. 
We were notified that the Worcester Wo- 
man’s Club would hold memorial services 
for Miss Henshaw about May 22, and the 
League was invited to be present. At 
our regular meetings we have a topic 
assigned to us, such as current events,— 
educational and miscellaneous topics,— 
which we get from papers and magazines, 
This, with the Monthly Letter, reports, 
and the reading of extracts from the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, fills the time. Some of 
the members do not feel able to take the 
paper. This is why we read articles from 
it, as well as to impress it on the minds of 
those who do take it. 

ANNA J. FOWLER, Sec. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The coming week 
there will be presented ‘‘The Butterflies,”’ 
by Henry Guy Carleton. This comedy 
had a most successful New York produc- 
tion a half dozen or more years ago, and 
has been a favorite with stock companies 
since then. The play includes many ro- 
mantic situations. The scenes are laid in 
St. Agustine, Fla., and among the Berk- 
shire Hills of Massachusetts. The oppor- 
tunities for effective stage settings will be 
utilized. Choice chocolate bonbons will 
be distributed as usual at the Monday 


matineé. 
——@—————— 


Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE.— 
The Boston Ladies’ Military Band, all 
brass instruments, twenty strong, under 
the direction of D. W. Howard, will be 
one of the exceptional attractions the 
week of May 19. Their work is said to be of 
remarkably high standard. It will be the 
first vaudeville appearance of this organ- 
ization. There will be the Zeb and Zar- 
row trio, in ‘Zig-Zag Alley;’’ Captain Kel- 
ley’s Zouaves; Warren and Brackman; 
Dan Crimmins and Rosa Gore; Farnum 
Brothers; Tom Waters, assisted by Major 
Caspar Nowak, the dwarf comedian; Jo- 
seph West and Ida May Lewis, in “A 
Night of Surprises’’; the vitagraph, etc. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.8.A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 





Boston, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
day, May 19,3 P.M. The Annual Business Meet 


ing. 





ARMENIAN HELP.—An Armenian boy of 
15, newly arrived, wants this summer to do house- 
work and chores in return for his board and Eng- 
lish lessons, and in the fall to work mornings and 
evenings in return for his board and go toa pub 
lic school, He has a pleasant face, and looks in- 
telligent. AddressJ. BALYOZIAN, Care Webster, 
Cook & Co.,1 Washington 8t., Boston. 

A place to do general housework is wanted by 
an Armenian with some experience of such work, 
who is able to speak English. Address Manrtiy 
KAZANJIAN, 97 Carver St., Boston. 

An Armenian 21 years of age, able to speak 
English, a church member, wants to do house- 
work. He has experience of sweeping and clean- 
ing. Address KATSCHOUDOR THOMPSON, 20 Tufts 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

A very capable worker, able to speak Er glish 
and to milk, wants to do outdoor work abouta 
place. Is now getting $30 per month for inside 
work, and his employers are very unwillirg to 
part with him; but he says he would rather take 
#20 and be out of doors. The editors of the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL have known him for years, 
and can an-wer for his industry and good charac- 
ter. He has had an illness, and, though recoy- 
ered, is not yet equal to very heavy work. Ad- 
dress K. ZRVANTIAN, care Kevork G. Tourian, 4 
Lawrence Hall, Brattle St., Cambrivge, Mass. 

An exceptionally capable and intelligent Arme- 
nian, an educated man of high character, speak- 
ing English and with experience of many dilfer- 
ent kinds of work, wants to do out of-door work 
about a place. Address K. MANOUKIAN, Box 1553, 
Providence, R. I. 





BOARD IN GERMANY. — Two ladies cna 
obtain board in Leipzig, in a private family, with 
a pbysician’s widow, a cousin of Max Muller. ‘he 
house, in which Goethe and Herder have been 
guests, is surrounded bya beautiful old garcen, 
the last remnant of one of those large estates 
which formerly made cans a city ringed with 
pose. Ten minutes’ walk from the University and 

rom the Rosenthal, five from electric cars com- 
municating with a)l parts of the city; near all the 
famous theatres and musical resorts. Women 
are admitted, though as hearers only, to all the 
courtes at the University cf Leipzig, and abouta 
hundred women are now studying there. The 
city is one of the musical centres of Germany, 
where world-famous concerts may be heard fora 
trifle; has excellent roads and is a great place for 
cyclists; is two hours from Dresden and three 
from Berlin, and from its cential location an ex- 
cellent starting point for trips in all directions. 
Only two boarders received, and they will be 
treated as members of the family. No musi¢ 
students are allowed in the house. Price, $25 pet 
month. This includes room, board, light, heat, 
s+rvice—everything but laundry. Address Frav 
HOFRAT KkuG, Lessingstr. 4, Leipzig, Germany. 
References, Hon. 8. J. Barrows, 20 Central Ave. 
Tompkinsville, S. IL., New York; Miss Alice K. 
Kingsbury, Yankton College, Yankton, S. D. 
(both of these have boarded at the house); Mrs. 
Martha K. Genthe, 109 W. 54th St., New York; and 
the Editors of the WoMAN'’s JOURNAL. Frau Hof- 
rat Krug and her daughter understand English, 
though always speaking German in the family. 





$2,b00. No. 49 Rutland St., City. House of 
10 rooms, modern conveniences, in good order 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for $8,500; 
mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can siand 
as long as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to responsible tenant. Will 
sell the equity on easy terms—say $200 cash and 
monthly payments of $50. Address H. B. BLAckK- 
WELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





$1050. No. 204 Neponset Avenue. House of 
12rooms. Mortgage of $2,750 at 5 per cent. can 
s'and as long as interest is paid. Rented at $254 
month to responsible tenant. Will sell equity 
for $1050 on easy terms—say $200 cash and month- 
ly payments of $25 each. Lot 40 by 100 feet. Ad- 
dress H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
Office, Boston. 


— 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. 4 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazz®, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 mid- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. E® 
cellent neighborhood. Ne minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WomAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park Street Boston. 


—— 





Fifty fine building lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money at five per cent. for im 
proving the same. A goes opportunity for 4 
responsible builder. Address W B. BLACKWELL, 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, Boston. 
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